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Parts Makers Held a Worth- 
While Convention 


Discuss Many Subjects Which Directly Affect the 
Widening of the Automotive Market. 
With Other Associations in Meeting the Require- 


ments of 13,000,000 Motor Vehicle Owners. 


To Co-operate 


Jobber, 


Traffic, Service, Export and Credit Studiously Analyzed 


HE annual fall convention of the 

Motor and Accessory Manufactur- 

ers’ Association, held at Boston, 

September 19-22, inclusive, refutes 
the allegations so often made that each 
branch of the automotive industry is 
working towards selfish ends. When ex- 
ecutives of large companies in the indus- 
try give four days of their time to an 
active participation in analyzing and dis- 
cussing automotive problems not wholly 
their own, it proves that the manufac- 
turers’ interest extends further than pro- 
duction. 

That the convention was the best yet 
held; that more was accomplished and 
that a good foundation was laid for future 
constructive work was the concensus of 
opinion after the final session came to a 
close. The outstanding feature was the 
introduction and discussion of such sub- 
jects, as good roads, traffic congestion, 
automotive taxation, export problems, for- 
eign markets, traffic and shipping, service, 
the railroad and the motor truck, the job- 
ber and the retail trade, etc., subjects 
which heretofore have been considered 
purely of interest to the passenger car and 
truck manufacturer. 


M. A. M. A. and Highways 


The M. A. M. A. is to be especially 
commended for bringing to the attention 
of its members and the industry the need 
of active co-operation of every organiza- 
tion in solving the problem of highways, 
trafic congestion and safety. It is con- 
ceded that the saturation point, is not 
2 question of prospects but roads on which 
which to operate the vehicles and room 
for operation and parking in the cities. 
These problems in which every branch of 
the automotive industry should take an 
active interest, have been shunted to a 
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few organizations. It was fitting, there- 
fore, that the place of honor in the open- 
ing day’s program was given to Roy D. 
Chapin, chairman of the Highways Com- 
mittee of the N. A. C. C., who announced 
that a highway policy agreement had 
been reached by the four national bodies, 
the U. S. Bureau of Roads, American 
Association of State Highway Officials, 
the Investment Bankers’ Association and 
the N. A. C. C. 


Reducing Maintenance Costs and Service 


George H. Pride, of the Autocar Com- 
pany, and formerly operator of a large 
fleet of trucks, discussed “Reducing Main- 
tenance Costs and Increasing Service 
Efficiency.” He emphasized the relation 
of proper lubrication to maintenance costs, 
and stressed the need of engineers con- 
sidering accessibility for lubrication, stat- 
ing that the service angle was frequently 
lost sight of in new design. Development 
of the industry, he said, could be measured 
by the yardstick of service. The price of 
parts should be reasonable to the owner. 
It was not the initial cost of the truck 
but the maintenance cost that counted. 
Mr. Pride referred to a large oil com- 
pany’s service and stated that the truck 
manufacturer that gave the best service 
would outlive its competitor, that such a 
company would build satisfied customers 
during the life of the product. 

Harry Meixell, secretary of the Motor 
Vehicle Conference Committee, which or- 
ganization is working towards a set of 
principles which will clarity the complex 
problems of highway taxation, advocated 
that the cost of highways should be borne 
by two general groups, by society as a 
whole, which benefits from the general 
economic value of improved highways 
and, second, by the motor vehicle owners 


and users who benefit particularly. He 
advocated that the first group should pay 
general taxes for the capital cost of im- 
proved highways and the motor vehicle 
pay the taxes to maintain them. 

The principles advocated by the com- 
mittee include the following points: 

The State should be the sole special 
taxation agency. 

There should be but one form of special 
taxation of the motor vehicle. 

The amount of special taxes on motor 
vehicles should be limited to the sum re- 
quired for administration of the state 
motor vehicle department and the main- 
tenance of the improved highways in the 
state. 

No special motor vehicle tax funds 
should be spent for maintenance of high- 
ways unless these are located where the 
highway needs of the state requires it 
and are built of material and in a manner 
to meet these needs. 

The taxes should be raised in a manner 
which most equitably distributes the bur- 
den in various classes of vehicles and the 
units in each class. 

Money raised by such taxes should be 
placed in the state motor vehicle highway 
maintenance fund and should be spent by 
the state or under the state in supervis- 
ion on the improved highways and in the 
order of their importance and in accord- 
ance with their maintenance needs. 


The Jobber and Dealer Angle 

The paper by E. P. Chaltant, Gill Mig. 
Co., on the “Advantages of Selling Both 
the Jobber and the Dealer,” created at 
its conclusion much discussion, and some 
difference of opinion developed. In his 
paper Mr. Chalfant classifies automotive 
products as technical and non-technical, 
placing such products which are ordinarily 
sold to the service stations and repair 
shops in the technical class and the prod- 
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ucts which are selected by the owner in 
the non-technical class. He divided the 
jobbing business into groups, endorsing 
only the jobber, the specialty jobber and 
the factory branch. Direct to consumer 
and mail order selling methods were not 
worth discussing. He believes the gen- 
eral jobber as offering “undeniably the 
widest, soundest and safest distribution of 
non-technical products, but that the fac- 
tory branch and the specialty jobber are 
necessary to develop the demand for tech- 
nical products. 

“Promoting Sales Through Jobbers” 
was the theme of Ray Sherman’s talk. 
He described the development of dis- 
tribution and painted a picture of the 
jobber, his distribution methods and the 
future of the industry. 

“Credit-Granting Problems in Selling 
the Jobber” was the title of a paper by J. 
I. Nevin, assistant treasurer, Moto-Meter 
Company. One of the high spots of the 
paper was the condemnation of the taking 
of trade acceptances in 


“The impression I gained was that they 
felt that in the automotive industry Amer- 
ican manufacturers were more experi- 
enced than they were, and that as a result 
of this American products must be better. 
A great many dealers told me that they 
were convinced that American accesso- 
ries were superior to the accessories 
which were manufactured locally and that 
they preferred to pay the highest price in 
order to secure the same standard of qual- 
ity as was being used in the United States. 

“It cannot be assumed by any American 
manufacturers who have not done busi- 
ness in Europe that they can go over 
there and at once start to obtain good re- 
sults, but I do feel very confident that by 
a definite and concerted sales effort that 
the American motor and accessory manu- 
facturer can develop a business in England 
and Europe which will be profitable and 
permanent.” 

F. E. Titus, 2nd, vice-president, Inter- 
national B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, 
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information regarding the product, sales, 
distribution, etc. Next the companies 
should be written in their language and 
full details given as to prices, discounts, 
f. o. b. points, packing, boxing, etc. The 
speaker also said it was highly important 
to box as the importer desired. Many 
shipments were ruined, he said, because of 
improper boxing and the action of salt air 
and water. “If your customer wants the 
product in pink paper, or any other way, 
give it to him, because he best knows 
what he wants. Do not argue with him. 
As to the question of price, it is imperative 
that your export price be equal to, or if 
possible, better than your domestic price, 
and that you quote in addition to this 
f. o. b. seaboard and include boxing with- 
out charge. You must consider that it is 
going to cost you more to secure your 
foreign business than it does your domes- 
tic, and you must also consider the cost 
of your material laid down at seaboard. 
Your customer must pay ocean freight, 

war risk and marine in- 





payment of accounts due. 
The cut-price jobber was 
held to be a bad risk. Mr. 
Nevin pointed out that by 
co-operation with the job- 


bers, the manufacturers 
could avoid unbalanced in- 
ventories, unpaid stocks. 


He also advocated the need 
of cash discounts and a 
strictly “wholesale policy” 
only. The reports of the 
salesmen on credit situ- 
ations was also discussed 
by Mr. Nevin. 

O. W. Myers district 
credit -manager of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, presented an in- 
teresting discussion of 
“When to Call a Meeting 





M. 
General Manager 





L. Heminway 


W. O. Rutherford 
President 
Of the Motor and Accessory Manufacturers’ Association 


surance, as well as duty, 
plus a handling charge, 
before he gets it into stock. 
It is of great importance 
that you have someone 
weigh your cases who will 
get accurate weight in 
kilos, as particularly in 
South American territory, 
a very heavy fine is im- 
posed by customs if the 
weights are figured incor- 
rectly. It is not always 
wise to sell a native house 
as American or English 
concerns are well estab- 
lished and better able to 
handle the product, and the 
question of credit enters 
largely into this proposi- 
tion. 








of Creditors,” and pertinent 


facts were ably presented. Sidney 
S. Meyers, general counsel, of the 
M. A. M. A., read a paper on “How to 


Proceed in the Event of Bankruptcy and 
Receiverships.” 


The Foreign Market 

That Europe affords a big market for 
American automotive products was stress- 
ed by John F. Kelly, Jr., manager, Elec- 
tric Storage Battery Company. He re- 
turned from an extensive survey of for- 
eign countries. Dealers and representa- 
tives abroad,” he said, “were optimistic 
over the possibilities, particularly with 
reference to the replacement of the taxi- 
cabs which have reached the limit of the 
usefulness and will have to be replaced 
before very long. There is a law in Lon- 
don which will prohibit the use of certain 
types and is based on certain perform- 
ance.” 

“While it is my belief that the Amer- 
ican manufacturers have a wonderful op- 
portunity to develop a European field, I 
believe that the accessory manufacturers 
have a still greater chance. I found that 


American accessories were being sought, 
and it seemed to me that were the Amer- 
ican accessory manufacturers to seek bus- 
iness in these countries they could secure 
a very large volume, notwithstanding the 
present condition of exchange. 


talked on American quality in export. 
He stated “that the foreign market was 
there but believed that the American 
manufacturer assumed the wrong attitude 
towards the European.” Mr. Titus em- 
phatically said, that we could not Amer- 
icanize the European and it was a bad 
mistake to attempt to do this. He also 
stressed the need of the American manu- 
facturer giving real active co-operation 
with its agents and dealers abroad. This, 
coupled with an honest endeavor to 
humanize, not Americanize, would achieve 
success. 

S. W. Dorman, general manager, Over- 
seas Service Export Co., in describing 
how the small manufacturer ‘may obtain 
foreign distribution, stressed the value of 
his working exclusively either through 
dealers -or jobbers in foreign countries. 
He advocated the selection of someone in 
the sales department of the American con- 
cern handling the export business and 
then definitely deciding on a policy of rep- 
resentation, either wholesale or through 
a dealer. To attempt to use both would 
be suicidal, he said. 


Next the percentage of factory output 
to be sold should be decided upon after 
which comes the selection of the markets. 
The Department of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce will, he said, supply valuable 


“It is best to start devel- 
oping one country at a time. Everything 
in the shipment must be declared else a 
heavy fine will be imposed. Once you start 
in the export business, keep a concentrated 
effort on it. If you take it up spasmodi- 
cally you will never succeed. It is only 
by slow and constant effort that export 
business is developed and it may take a 
year to secure the confidence of the large 
companies to whom you want to sell.” 


Truck and Railroad 

Gerrit Fort, vice-president in charge 
of traffic, Boston & Maine R. R., read a 
most interesting paper on the relations 
and interest of the railroads to the 
automobile industry. He said in part, 
“There is no question in my mind that 
when truck operators figure their costs 
in a more dependable manner than is 
being done today it will be found that 
the railroad can more economically move 
a great deal of traffic that is now going 
over the highways. I am _ reasonably 
certain that for distances of forty miles 
or over, except in certain specialized lines 
of traffic such as household goods and 
furniture, the trucks would be better off 
in the long run if they ceased all effort to 
compete with the railroads. 

“I believe that the motor carrier will 
ultimately find its most important place 
in our national transportation scheme as 
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an aid and supplement to, rather than as 
a competitor of, railroads. The interest 
of the public, as well as that of all 
common carriers, lies in co-operation 
rather than in wasteful competition. The 
greatest opportunity for the motor trucks 
and the railroads to co-ordinate their serv- 
ice is in the terminal areas of our great 
cities where the capacity of the railroads 
is most limited and expansion most diffi- 
cult and costly.” 


W. H. Chandler, traffic manager, Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, in speaking of the 
Industrial Traffic Department, stressed 
the importance of the traffic man in 
dollars and cents to the manufacturer 
and urged that he be represented in 
convention and meetings. The “Shippers’ 
Distribution Problems” was discussed by 
W. M. Twohig, traffic manager, Willard 
Storage Battery Company, in an able 
manner. 


H. W. Slauson, Engineering Service 
Manager, Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., in 
answering the question, “Are We Prop- 
erly Meeting the Need for Improved 
Traffic Conditions,” by laying great stress 
on the necessity of adding the “third 
dimension to our parking spaces as well 
as our highways.” 

“We have added the third dimension to 
our rail-controlled city traffic in the form 
of elevated structures and subways, but 
we have as ‘yet found no satisfactory 
solution, other than vague plans, to the 
problem of securing the third dimension 
for motor-driven traffic, and this traffic 
relief is vitally needed and must therefore 
be susceptible of immediate application 
to existing conditions. It is all very well 
to plan for the ideal city of one hundred 
years from now, but the problem is not 
one for our children or future generations 
to solve, it is one for us here and now.” 

“I firmly believe that the problem of 
the stationary car is far more serious 
than that of the moving vehicle. The 
seriousness of the situation lies not so 
much in present conditions as in the fact 
that we are doing nothing to prevent a 
very serious aggravation of these con- 
ditions within the next two or three 
years.” 


Troiley Service as a Supplement 

In connection with the traffic conges- 
tion caused by trolley cars, Mr. Slauson 
said: 

“Most of us no longer agree with the 
radicals that the trolley should be legis- 
lated out of existence. But, whereas the 
trolley should have the privilege of con- 
trolling only a single line of traffic, in 
reality, as has already been pointed out, 
it controls every line of traffic between 
its rails and the curb and will continue to 
do so as long as every street corner 
becomes a station for the arrival and 
departure of passengers.” 


“Trolley transportation should prove 
a supplement to, rather than a deterrent 
of, street traffic. 

“Why could not existing trolley com- 
panies use their rail equipment for long 
distance hauling with no intermediate 
stops to take on or discharge passengers? 

“The short haul traffic could be handled 
by means of supplementary motor buses 


owned by the trolley company and oper- - 


ated either by gasoline engines, storage 
batteries or flexible connections with the 
overhead trolley wires. Such buses could 
stop at the street corners as easily as a 
private automobile and could carry all of 
the local traffic with arrangements for 
transfers at points one or two miles apart 
at which the rail-bound trolley cars could 
stop. 

“The rail-bound trolley with its infre- 
quent stops, could then travel as fast as 
its own line of traffic would permit. 
Under this arrangement passengers could 
be carried more quickly, either by the 
short haul bus or the express trolley, 
than is possible under present conditions 
of traffic. 

“It may be argued that the increased 
number of buses would so add to high- 
way congestion as to neutralize their 
benefit, but they could replace almost an 
equal number of trolley cars now used 
for the short haul traffic, and because of 
their ability to pull directly up to the 
curb to receive and discharge short haul 
passengers, and to weave in and out of 
traffic without restriction to rail. I am 
very positive that the carrying capacity 
of our streets could be materially in- 
creased.” 

One of the most interesting papers 
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from a design standpoint was “How 
Better Brake Equipment Can Sell More 
Cars,” by Dr. F. C. Stanley, chief engi- 
neer, Raybestos Company. He described 
the advantages of the two versus the four 
wheel brakes and discussed the design of 
the latter. He pointed out why better 
brakes would increase sales, reduce acci- 
dents and make for greater safety on the 
highways. 

Owing to the inability of Sam A. 
Miles to be present, although he sent his 
regrets, Ezra W. Clark, advertising mana- 
ger, Clark Equipment Company, opened 
the discussion on “How Advertising of 
the M. A. M. A. Can Help the National 
Automobile Shows.” Mr. Clark pointed 
out the tie-up between the association and 
the show, and in the discussion that 
followed, it was resolved that the adver- 
tising of the members carry a show 
message. 

On Thursday evening the members 
and guests journeyed by water to Nan- 
tasket Beach for a shore dinner and 
dancing which proved to be a very en- 
joyable outing. The Boston committee 
of arrangements gave 100 per cent service 
and provided entertainment and tours 
for the fair sex. The various committees 
were given in the September issue of 
the COMMERCIAL CAR JOURNAL. 








Conditions for A. E. A. 
Window Trim Con- 
test Announced 


Fifteen prizes are to be awarded by the 
Merchandising Department of the Auto- 
motive Equipment in the Christmas 
Window-Trimming Contest which has 
been. opened to accessory dealers, car 
dealers, garagemen and others engaged 
in the resale of automotive equipment and 
service. These prizes are to be as follows: 
First Prize, $150; Second Prize, $100; 
Third Prize, $75; Fourth Prize, $50; Fifth 
Prize, $25. The ten next best window 
trims will carry a prize of $10 each. 

Arthur R. Mogge, merchandising di- 
rector of the A. E. A. has announced con- 
ditions of the contest: 


1. The Contest is to be open to all Acces- 
sory Dealers, Car Dealers, Garagemen, Serv- 
ice Station Proprietors and all others 
engaged in the resale of automotive equip- 
ment and service anywhere in the United 
States or Canada. 


2. Prizes, as stated, will be awarded for 
the best trimmed windows featuring auto- 
motive products as Christmas gifts. 

3. Every window must have displayed in 
a prominent place at least one large card or 
streamer reading “SOMETHING FOR THE 
CAR FOR CHRISTMAS.” 


4. Winning windows will be decided from 
photographs submitted by contestants. 


5. Submit photograph showing the entire 
window, photograph to be not smaller than 
post car size. (SUGGESTION) It is sug- 
gested that contestants have picture of their 
windows taken by commercial photographers 
and submit prints size 8-in. x 10-in. 

6. The firm name, address, and name of 
executive submitting the picture for com- 
petition should be printed in ink or type- 
written on the back of every photograph. 


7. In order to be eligible it will be neces- 
sary for each photograph to bear the fol- 
lowing notation on the back: 


‘Approved and Released for Publication. 


Signature 


We eles sek cee rs 

8. Each photograph when submitted must 
be accompanied by an entry blank which can 
be procured from A. E. A. members or their 
salesmen. Contestants may enter more than 
one window, but every photo must have an 
entry blank attached. 


9. The judges for this contest will be: 
Mr. Neal Adair, Editor of Motor World; 
Mr. T. F. Cullen, Editor of AUTOMOBILE 
TRADE JOURNAL; Mr. H. A. Tarantous, 
Editor of Motor; Mr. Ken. Cloud, Editor of 
Jobber Topics; Mr. Frank W. Roche, Editor 
of Automobile Topics; Mr. Stanely P. Mc- 
Minn, Editor of Automotive Merchandising; 
Mr. Clyde Jennings, Editor of Motor Age. 


10. Competition closes at 6 P. M. Decem- 
ber 15, 1923, and no photograph received at 
the A. E. A. offices after that date can be 
included in the contest. 


Photographs should be mailed protected by 
a heavy cardboard stiffener to avoid muti- 
lation, and should be addressed to: 


Arthur R. Mogge, Merchandising Director, 
Automotive Equipment Association 

1809 City Hall Sq. Bldg. 

Chicago, Ill. 


Manufacturers or Jobbers, or any of their 
employes are not eligible to enter windows 
in the contest. 


A package of official entry blanks will be 
mailed to every jobber within ten days. 


These blanks should be,given to salesmen for 
distribution. 


Manufacturers desiring entry blanks for 
their salesmen to distribute will be supplied 
on request to the Merchandising’ Department. 
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Buses Successfully Handle Traffic During 
New Jersey Trolley Strike 


Trolley Company Resumes Operation After Being Threatened With 


Appointment of Receiver. 


CRUCIAL test of bus transporta- 

tion took place in Camden, New- 

ark, Elizabeth and other cities of 

New Jersey during the past two 
months, due to a strike of the employes 
of the Public Service Railway Company, 
owners of the trolley lines in these muni- 
cipalities. The strike is now over, but 
the buses are still on the job. 

On August Ist, the men quit when their 
demand for a 30 per cent increase in 
wages was refused and a compromise of 
5 per cent offered by the company was 
not accepted. 

The tie-up affected all of the lines oper- 
ated by the com- 
pany and the 
problem became 
of state-wide im- 
portance. The 
main question re- 
solved itself with 
whether trolleys 
or buses will be 
the future trans- 
port medium in 
cities and whether 
the trolley com- 
pany or indepen- 
dent bus men 
shall control the 
bus lines. 

Dumping the 
whole traffic load 
of a large city on 
buses, literally 
“overnight” in an 
emergency “was 
enough to over- 
come almost any 
form of transpor- 
tation. But thanks 
to the organiza- 
tion of the Cam- 
den bus men and 
the very able and 
active co-opera- 
tion of the City Commissioners of Camden, 
the crowds were handled in a way which 
was marvelous, all things considered. 

At the end of July there were 140 buses 
running regularly in Camden. Their 
routes and trips were arranged by the 
Camden County Bus Association, a co- 
operative association of individual bus 
owners. On August Ist, the begining of 
the strike 85 extra buses and touring cars 
were put into serviée. There was some 
overcrowding, some delay on certain trips 
but not the paralysis of traffic which 
usually comes with a trolley strike. 


ym a ee,” 


By JAMES W. COTTRELL 


A headline in a Camden paper on Aug- 
ust 2nd, said, “Buses Transport 70,000 
Without Accident.” 


City Insurance Co-operation 


The City Commissioners took a very 
active part in meeting the emergency. The 
granting of bus permits was simplified and 
arrangements were made for a blanket 
liability insurance policy for which the 
bus owner paid a fixed sum every day. 
This relieved them of making a large out- 
lay of money at one time, something they 
were unwilling to do with the possibility 
that the strike might be settled at any 





One-Half of the Immense Camden Loop at the Ferries 


Many types of buses were pressed into service during the strike. 


is shown a twenty-nine-passenger Garford Bus 


minute. On August 7th, the City inaugu- 
rated a system of mechanical inspection 
by a city-employed expert to insure that 
all buses were in fit condition to run, with 
safety. 

The general sentiment the first few days 
of the strike was that the buses were mak- 
ing a wonderful showing. An editorial 
in the “Camden Courier,” August 3rd, 
read: “Camden is suffering very little from 
the trolleymen’s strike.” 

But with the passing of the first few 
days it was seen that the emergency meas- 


In the foreground 


Public in Sympathy With Bus Men 


ures would not suffice always. And in 
looking at the problem of what was done 
for the future there came the question of 
whether the trolley or bus should survive. 

Many persons believed that the real 
question involved in the strike was the 
elimination of the buses as competitors 
of the trolleys and later events justified 
this belief. The Public Service Company 
claimed that the bus competition had cut 
down their income. But in the opinion of 
many persons in Camden, the trolley com- 
pany is to blame for the condition which 
made the buses so popular. Quoting the 
“Courier” again: “The auto bus is a greater 
thorn than the 
demand of the 
trolleymen for an 
increased wage. 

The buses have 
admittedly cut in- 
to the profits of 
the Public Service 
Company, but is 
chiefly the fault of 
the Public Serv- 
ice that buses 
came into exist- 
ence in the first 
place. Buses came 
into popularity be- 
cause tens of 
thousands of 
people believed 
they offer better, 
cheaper forms 
of transportation 
than trolleys.” 

August 21st the 
trolley company 
disclosed its plan 
for _ settlement, 
w hich included, 
buying all buses 
running July 31st 
at “their fair phys- 
ical value”; opet- 
ating buses and cars in co-ordination; 
buses not sold to the company to be rum 
on streets where there are no trolleys, 
etc. 

Naturally a very lively discussion re- 
sulted from the proposal to eliminate the 
busmen as independents. And for once 
in the history of such controversies the 
public had its inning. Public opinion on 
the question of trolley company control 
of individual control of buses is something 
which must be reckoned with. 

The trolley company has seemed re- 
luctant to believe that there was a place 
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for the bus in city transportation and it 
was not until just before the strike that 
the company purchased a fleet of buses 
and put them in operation on their Kaighn 
Avenue line and extended the service to a 
newly developed section known as Sher- 
wood. But the operation of the buses for 
several years before this time had enabled 
the bus men to build up a public good 
which was their best asset in this fight. 


Bus Association Speaks 


The Bus Association promptly “went to 
bat” with the company on the proposition 
of buying them out. Full page ads in the 
daily newspapers put the bus men’s an- 
swer plainly before the public. With the 
statement that four’ thousand modern 
buses costing $30,000,000 could “handle 
trafic more efficiently and economically 
than the street car system. Do not be 
mislead by propaganda to have you judge 
a permanent bus system by the present 
emergency system. Only about 2000 buses 
are being operated throughout New Jer- 
sey where 4000 are needed. A small per- 
centage of the buses are modern and fitted 
for the present work.” 


To provide for the loss of the value of 
the railway company property of about 
$110,000,000 the Bus Association propose 
that the State pay this by an issue of 
bonds and pay off the bonds by “a special 
tax on all bus fares.” 


And so, after about three weeks of a 
strike the situation became a showdown 
between the trolley company and the bus 
men. The company proposed to rid itself 
of bus competition by buying the buses. 
The bus men offered to handle 
all of the traffic and suggest a 
way of paying for the rail- 
way company property. 

Up to the first week in 
September, almost continuous 
conferences had not resulted 
in a settlement, and it was be- 
lieved that the different mu- 
nicipalities might try to make 
separate settlements. But bus 
permits must be obtained 
from the Public Utilities Com- 
missioners and as this is a 
State body there was some 
question whether they would 
issue 


permits in any one 
municipality. 
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Bus Activity at the Camden Loop During the Mid 





Satisfactory bus service depends upon 
long term permits for the bus owners. 
The better buses cost approximately 
$7,500 each and the bus owners would not 
make such an investment unless assured 
that they could run their buses long 
enough to make the investment pay. 
During the emergency of the strike all 
sorts of vehicles were used. The bus men 
realized that better equipment was needed 
to give proper service and they declared 
their willingness to provide the equipment 
if given the long term permits. 

The bulk of the traffic in Camden is 
concentrated at the Ferry Terminal which 
handles the heavy cross-river traffic be- 
tween Philadelphia and Camden. AI- 
most all of the bus lines come to this point 
and after making a loop at the Ferry go 
on their several routes. 


Bus Service Appreciated 

During the strike period the writer 
watched the loading during the rush hours 
and talked to many of the passengers, 
who were waiting a few seconds for a 
bus. I received the impression that the 
majority of them, in sentiment, strongly 
favor the buses. There was some crowd- 
ing, often a wait of a few minutes until a 
bus for a particular line came along. But 
except in a few instances the people took 
everything very good naturedly. Some 
remarks made by passengers well illus- 
trated the point. While taking photos 
in the midst of heavy traffic a truck went 
by. It was filled with men seated on 


two board benches, one on each side, and 
many standing up. One passenger catch- 
ing sight of me as the truck turned yelled 








-Afternoon Period 
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in a derisive voice “How much is the 
Public Service paying you to do that?” 

Another day I noticed a bus with a 
cloth sign on the side of the body, “Muni- 
cipal Bus, Camden.” It was one of the 
buses belonging to the Public Service 
Company which the City Commissioners 
had leased to relieve the congestion. I 
remarked to a waiting passenger beside 
me that the cloth sign covered the letter- 
ing “Public Service’ which was on the 
bus body. He replied “Sure, they’d have 
to, or nobody would ride in them.” And 
a mental attitude like that cannot be 
ignored nor can it be disposed of by con- 
ferences. 


The Need of Leadership 
In any emergency like the one just 
passed the need of leadership becomes 
acute. The Camden Bus Association and 
its patrons were very fortunate in that 
they had a true leader. H. L. Brewer, 
the president of the Association, had the 
ability, the foresight and the knowledge 
needed to meet the situation which con- 
fronted the Camden buses. He realized 
that co-operation between bus men was 
absolutely necessary in order to serve the 
public and the bus association was the 
means of co-ordinating the work of the 
individual owners. Schedules were ar- 
ranged by the Association, tickets sold by 
it which were accepted by all members’ 
cars. An office was maintained where 
the tickets were “cleared” and change 
kept there for the drivers who frequently 
run out of coins of one denomination. 
When the strike came there was an organ- 
ization ready to expand its service, not a 
lot of individuals, responsible 
to no one. Preaching the 
doctrine of co-operation for 
better service to the public, 
the need of the best of service 
to keep the public good will, 
the harm done by individual 
selfishness, Mr. Brewer 
worked to the utmost to make 
of the Camden Bus Associ- 
ation an organization in which 
the public would have full 
‘ confidence. And in many con- 
ferences he ably presented the 

cause of the bus men. 
During the strike he lit- 


erally worked day and night 
(Continued on page 68) 
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The New Motor Transportation 


Law of Ohio 


By E. J. SHOVER, Secretary-Manager The Ohio Automotive Trade Association, Columbus, Ohio 


T may be well, as a preliminary de- 

scription, to mention briefly that the 

Freeman-Collister law defines those 

engaged in the business of carrying 
and transporting persons or property or 
both in motor propelled vehicles of any 
kind, for hire, over the public streets and 
highways in this state as “motor trans- 
portation companies” and places them 
under the jurisdiction of the Ohio Public 
Utilities Commission. While the law is 
an innovation for Ohio and necessarily 
contains its faults, it nevertheless will be 
found as ranking very favorably with 
similar laws of other states of the Union. 
being patterned after the Act of the state 
of Washington which represented the last 
word in motor transportation law. All 
such vehicles operating exclusively within 
the limits of municipalities, except buses 
operating over regular routes, are ex- 
empted from the provisions of the law, 
as well as taxicabs, hotel buses, school 
buses and sight-seeing buses. 

Motor transportation companies are 
divided into two classes—those operating 
over regular routes and between fixed 
termini and those not operating over 
regular routes and between fixed ter- 
mini. The latter, by an unfortunate 
amendment to the bill in Conference Com- 
mittee are identified by the term “ir- 
regular,” so that the two classes are now 
commonly referred to as “regular” and 
“irregular” operators. 


Certificate for Service 


All motor transportation companies be- 
fore operating are required to obtain from 
the Commission a Certificate showing 
that public convenience and necessity de- 
mand such service. They must pay a 
special tax graduated according to ca- 
pacity of vehicle, the proceeds of which 
tax is divided equally between the state 
and the muncipality or county where 
such motor transportation companies 
operate according to mileage to be used 
for the repair and maintenance of im- 
proved streets and highways. From the 
State’s half, the expense .of administer- 
ing the law is deducted and the entire 
balance is used in road maintenance. It 
must be admitted that the tax rate is 
rather high for a beginning and will work 
quite a hardship on a great number en- 
gaged in motor transportation while they 
are attempting to adjust their business to 
the new situation. Necessarily, some will 
be forced out of business. 

Motor Transportation companies which 
were operating in good faith on April 
28, 1923, upon filing an affidavit with the 
Commission containing a list of their 
physical property, description of their 
routes, time schedules, proposed tariff and 


and other information, accompanied by 
a check for the stipulated tax, policies 
of insurance, etc., will be granted a Certi- 
ficate to operate in accordance with the 
rules of the Commission. Likewise, they 
must submit annual and other statements 
of their business as required. Motor 
transportation companies beginning oper- 
ation after the date mentioned, must make 





"THE Ohio law, it is stated, is 

viewed with much concern by 
electric traction interests in other 
states. It is said that the electric 
men have redoubled their efforts to 
prepare for the passage of a bill 
drawn and approved by them for 
introduction in every state of the 
union covering motor transporta- 
tion. Such a bill was introduced in 
the Ohio legislature, but another bill 
prepared by the Ohio Automotive 
Trade Association was substituted 
for it. . 

The Ohio law is designed to per- 
mit the healthy development of 
commercial motor transportation 
and regulation and is decidedly free 
of restrictive features such as per- 
mitting taxation and regulation by 
local sub-divisions of government. 
The construction being placed on 
this law and the rules adopted by 
the Ohio Public Utilities Commis- 
sion coupled with the consistent co- 
operative work which is being car- 
ried on among Ohio motor trans- 
portation companies is causing con- 
siderable anxiety among those of 
the electric concerns who have not 
yet realized that the motor vehicle 
is here to stay and, depending upon 
themselves, will form co-operative 
transportation facilities for the gen- 
eral public. They are anxious that 
laws be adopted in other states be- 
fore the Ohio law is too well 
known. It is of extreme impor- 
tance to the motor vehicle industry. 
The motor vehicle dealers and com- 
mercial car men in other states 
should be preparing now for a 
proper law prepared by themselves 
and not by competitors. It is a 
foregone conclusion that motor 
transportation will be regulated in 
every state in the Union and also 
that the next step is Federal regula- 
tion so that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission may have the 
authority to regulate the interstate 
transportation which it now insists 
it does not have. 











application to the Commission and ad- 
vertise such fact, furnishing similar in- 
formation as required in affidavits of good 
faith, and must show that the public con- 
venience and necessity require such oper- 
ation, whereupon a Certificate will be 
issued. No Certificate will be granted in 
a district already served unless the motor 
transportation company in such district 
fails or refuses to render adequate and 
proper service as required by the Com- 
mission. 

Therefore, in short, the law requires 
every motor transportation company to 
serve the public promptly, safely and 
adequately, at rates regulated by the state 
through its Commission which determines 
what the margin of profit shall be and 
prescribes the rules under which such 
company shall operate. Such company 
can neither begin nor stop operation with- 
out the consent of the Commission. In 
return, the state gives the company the 
exclusive right to operate in its territory 
and protects it from fatal, cut-throat com- 
petition. Thus, while a monopoly is 
created, it is a natural one as is every 
other public utility, but operated under 
the state for the service of the public. In 
the true sense, the law is not a tax meas- 
ure but an Act preserving and promoting 
transportation—that vitally necessary 
thing which forms the backbone of all 
commercial, industrial and social develop- 
ment of every country. 


Traffic Control State Duty 


In the regulation of motor transpor- 
tation, the state has the added duty oi 
regulating all private traffic in harmony 
with commercial traffic, both using and 
maintaining the same roadway. Both 
represent transportation of the public, the 
one operated directly by the individual 
and the other by the agent of the in- 
dividual, neither having a prior right over 
the other, except in so far as their duties 
and responsibilities may vary with the 
size and character of the vehicle operated. 

Probably no other act of our present 
Legislature is of more far-reaching im- 
portance than the Freeman-Collister law. 
Such a regulation is imperative. and its im- 
portance can only be equalled by the diffi- 
culties attending its enforcement. It will 
be months before even approximately 
satisfaction in operation can be obtained 

The effect of this law on every motor 
transportation company will be either 


highly beneficial or thoroughly disastrous, 
depending upon the careful application 
and business foresight exercised in the 
matter of co-operating with other motor 
transportation companies, in the matter 
of maintaining a state association for 
handling common problems, in the matter 
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of filing the proper applications showing 
equipment, routes and rates, and in the 
matter of meeting every requirement of 
the law and the Commission. 

Under this law, any one who hauls 
property or persons for compensation over 
the public highways without having a 
Certificate from the Commission will be 
subject to heavy fine or imprisonment. 


The problem of those hauling pas- 
sengers is decidedly simple as compared 
with the problem of those hauling per- 
sonal property. This is particularly true 
in the matter of rates. Those transport- 
ing passengers have a comparatively 
simple problem in that they transport 
only one class and the same rate applies 
to all. Even in connection with such bag- 
gage as they may carry, there is still but 
one class. 

With those carrying properly, the es- 
tablishment of rates is both important and 
dificult. Each carrier must be able to 
name not only the local rates applying to 
his own line but also the joint rates of 
himself and other carriers for their com- 
bined lines, for he should be in a position 
to quote rates to any point in the state. 
Such joint rates can only be established 
by agreement among the carriers in- 
volved. Therefore, the making of rates 
and the co-ordination of rates make a 
co-operative association of all carriers of 
immediate and vital necessity. 


For Standardization in Rates 


Since freight rates cannot be made for 
the transportation of any goods unless a 
tariff of the same has been filed with the 
Public Utilities Commission, the first 
step is the making of rates in keeping 
with the usual rules governing other com- 
mon carriers. Heretofore there has been 
no general standard for rates. Many of 
them must be changed, not because they 
are dishonest or improper, but because they 
cannot be given uniform operation. 


All rates must be just and reasonable, 
but how the reasonableness and the just- 
ness of the rates are to be determined is 
not definitely prescribed by law, nor has 
any satisfactory test been evolved by 
transportation experts. Naturally, com- 
plaints regarding rates arise from conflict- 
ing interests of carriers and _ shippers. 
Carriers, of course, in making their own 
rates have their own interests at heart 
rather than the interests of those whom 
they serve. A rate regarded by a pro- 
ducer and shipper as reasonable and just 
might, from a carriers’ standpoint, be con- 
sidered the exact opposite and the con- 
verse is equally true. Hurtful protests on 
rates and consequent hearings can be 
avoided through carefulness and co-oper- 
ation on the part of commercial haulers 
over the entire state in making up their 
first freight classification and schedule of 
rates. 

Only local and joint rates need be con- 
sidered at this time, but the commercial 
haulers of Ohio must very soon become 
familiar with many different classes of 
tate already employed by railroads. 
They must soon prepare to make 
joint and other rates with electric and 
steam railways and with river and lake 
shipping lines. Commercial freighting is 


now a serious matter, to be handled. ac- 
cording to good practices and not after any 
hit-or-miss plan. These problems will be 
difficult but they mean a protected busi- 
ness. for the hauler and an assured, re- 
liable service for the shipper. 


Freight Classification 


The freight classification of the present 
associated railways filed with the Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission forms a good 
sized printed volume more than an inch 
thick. Motor transportation companies 
will hardly be expected to file such an 
elaborate schedule at once, although they 
should agree upon several very important 


questions in order to begin a_ proper 
foundation for an ultimately complete 
classification which can be of uniform 


operation over the entire state. 

Shipments will be by truck load accord- 
ing to cubic measurement, by weight, by 
commodity, etc., between certain points 
or per mile. 

It is readily realized that the same rate 
cannot be made to apply to all com- 
modities. Feathers and flour do not bulk 
the same, and soap and silk are not worth 
the same per pound. Relatively reason- 
able rates are based upon weight per cubic 
foot, damage risk, empty haul require- 
ments, value of service, volume of traffic, 
special equipment and other minor con- 
siderations. The same rate for all com- 
modities would be entirely too rigid and 
cumbersome and would require shippers 
of articles which can be transported at a 
less cost to be contributing to the expense 
of transporting the more expensive ship- 
ments. Classifications, are therefore 
necessary, although probably a limited 
number will be sufficient for a beginning. 

Each motor transportation company 
must file its own tariff of rates, exceptions 
and rules with the Commission, along 
with copies of tickets or bills-of-lading 
and all other information which shows 
the character and amounts of serv- 
ice which such company does and 
is equipped to perform for the public. 
Of course, where such companies 
are members of an association a large 
amount of the uniform material may 
be furnished together and made a part 
of individual filing by reference only. Both 
bus operators and commercial haulers 
have well organized associations for the 
state. The Ohio Bus Owners’ Associ- 
ation is located at 419 Majestic Building. 
Columbus, Ohio, and The Ohio Associ- 
ation of Commercial Haulers at 533-35 
Majestic Building, Columbus, Ohio. Con- 
siderable expense and inconvenience, as 
well as a multitude of mistakes can be 
avoided by motor transportation* com- 
panies availing themselves of a member- 
ship in their respective association. 


New Law Impartial 


There will be many difficulties while the 
new law is being put into effect, but 
motor transportation companies should 
neither fear the law nor the Commission. 
Efficiency and fairness in the enforcement 
of the law and of the rules of the Com- 
mission will depend upon the motor trans- 
portation companies themselves. All 
such companies should work together 
in seeing that motor transportation 
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is conducted as a business proposition 
for the public and for themselves. 
That is all the Commission will ask. 


In return, it will see that that service 
is protected from unfair competition. 

In conclusion, it might be suggested 
that any attack upon the law which would 
either curtail or prohibit its enforcement 
would be an irreparable loss to the state 
of Ohio. Motor transportation is here to 
stay. The people are entitled to reliable 
adequate and safe service at fair rates. 
Those giving such service are entitled to 
proper consideration, and when they com- 
mercialize the highway they should pay a 
proper renumeration and should operate 
in harmony and fairness with all other 
forms of transportation using the public 
roadways or using their own private ways. 
At the same time, they should be given 
something which will protect the invest- 
ment in a public service such as is in- 
tended by the Certificate of Public Con- 
venience and Necessity. 


Under Exclusive State Control 


Motor transportation is a thing which 
cannot be regulated or taxed by local sub- 
divisions without total destruction. Such 
burdens and limitations make a connected, 
useful transportation service for the state 
impossible and kills the vital essence of 
motor transportation which is simply an 
elastic, free and prompt movement of 
property and person at reasonable cost di- 
rect from the point of origin to the point 
of destination. As a public service oper- 
ated under governmental supervision, such 
regulation would be impossible except 
under one authority. The legislature 
under the present law properly and justly 
placed all regulation and special taxation 
of motor transportation in the hands i 
the state by giving exclusive jurisdiction 
to the Public Utilities Commission and 
by excluding all special taxation and regu- 
lation by local sub-divisions except in 
matters of purely local police regulation. 

Now and then we hear the suggestion 
that some individual or some municipality 
intends to resort to the courts in an effort 
to destroy this law. It is hard to conceive 
how any one, after analyzing the law fully 
from the standpoint of the best interests 
of the state and the public at large, could 
attack the law except from a purely seli- 
ish and unprogressive viewpoint. 

The principal hope of an attack prob- 
ably rests on recent decisions of the Ohio 
supreme court such as the Perrysburg 
case (Village of Perrysburg et al v. W. R. 
Ridgway, a Taxpayer et al, No. 17,773, 
decided June 19, 1923.) The holding in 
this case and also in the Bowling Green 
case decided at the same time, is to the 
effect that municipalities, whether charter 
cities or not, have a prior authority in the 
regulation and taxation of motor trans- 
portation prior to that of the state, even 
to the extent of denying the use of the 
streets, etc. 

The opinion in the Perrysburg case was 
written by Judge Wanamaker, and con- 
curred in by Chief Justice Marshall and 
Judges Day and Allen. A dissenting 
opinion was written by Judge Jones, and 
concurred in by Judges Robinson and 
Matthias. Thus four of the seven judges 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Do You Know the Customers’ 
Delivery Problems? 


How One Man Handles the Delivery Problems 
of a Number of San Francisco Concerns. This 
is a Good Story for the Salesman to Read 
Who Sells Specifications Instead of Trucks 


N San Francisco, Dan E. Hoffman de- 
livers goods for the Emporium, City of 
Paris, Nathan-Dohrmann, H. S. Croc- 
ker, Langendorf Bakery—and others. 
Some of these concerns he has served 
for forty years. He is the biggest in- 
dividual fleet operator (owning and oper- 
ating 100 motor trucks) west of Chicago. 
Mr. Hoffman delivers under a contract 
which is renewed every five years, at a 


\\ 
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flat rate, rendering bills at the end of each 
month. He attends to all the hiring of 
drivers, relieving his clients of all details 
regarding the delivery of their goods. 
Every truck in his fleet is continually 
maintained in mechanically perfect con- 
dition. This enables him to serve his 
clients with a remarkable degree of effi- 
ciency at all times. During the whole 
span of his business career such a thing 
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as an interruption of service has never 
been known. At the same time, during 
the holiday and annual sales periods, in 
which the volume of delivery is appreci- 
ably augmented, he is often called upon 
to supply different clients with from fifteen 
to eighteen extra trucks at a days notice. 

The secret of Mr. Hoffman’s success 
lies in the fact that he knows every 
feature of the delivery problem. Before 
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Two Three-Quarter Ton Garford Units Which Are Serviced by the Hoffman Garage. The Vehicles Are 


Kept in Spic and Span Condition at All Times 
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Front View of the Hoffman Garage. 





The Garage is Built in Two Sections, Each! 


Section Accommodating 50 Trucks 


starting in the delivery business, he 
worked on the inside of various stores, 
then in the delivery department. Mr. 
Hoffman’s investment in trucks and equip- 
ment totals $200,000. His equipment was 
motorized completely about four years 
ago. He uses various makes of trucks. 
including Garford, Reo, Dodge, Doane 
and Republic. 

he trucks are parked and repaired in a 
double garage. with a capacity for con- 
veniently parking 100 vehicles. This 
building is centrally located with relation 
to the stores and the residential district. 
The stores for which he does delivering 
can be reached in about five minutes. This 
location for the garage was selected only 
after considerable thought had been given 
to the matter. The garage is built of 
concrete with double entrance front and 
rear. A branch garage is maintained near 
the Langendorf bakery which is used 
principally for the bakery trucks. The 
trucks commence to arrive at the main 
garage at 5:30 each evening. Drivers 
take on gasoline and oil as needed, there 
being four 350 gallon gasoline storage 
tanks placed underground just within the 
front entrance, with pumps conveniently 
located. There are four lubricating oil 
tanks of the portable type for supplying 
the vehicles with lubricating oil. Each 
driver is provided with a gasoline and oil 
card, which is carried in a special rack 
in the office. The gas and oil consumption 
is marked down each day and footed up 
monthly. The drivers have found that 
it is to their interest to show a low oper- 
ating cost. Mr. Hoffman says that the 
worth of a driver lies principally in his 
polite and accommodating treatment of 
patrons of the big stores, also in his 
honesty and promptness in turning in 
C. O. D. collections. 


Overhead Brought to a Minimum 

A very prominent feature of Mr. Hoff- 
man’s organization is its low overhead 
cost. The organization consists of an 
Accounting Department, (Mr. Hoffman 
and two assistants) a service manager, 
four mechanics, and oil man and a night 
garage man. The duty of the night garage 
man is to see that every truck is in perfect 
Tunning condition each morning before 
the driver takes it out. Most of the re- 


pairs are made on the trucks by the crew 
of mechanics, who are specialists. A 
$10,000 stock of tires is carried at all times. 
All batteries are repaired and recharged in 
the garage. 

Wherever necessary Mr. Hoffman de- 
signs special bodies for special work. For 
one of his clients he designed a body for 
delivering stoves. On each side of the 
body a number of compartments have been 
arranged for carrying stove parts, fit- 
tings, tools, etc. The truck is in charge 
of two men both of whom are expert in 
setting up stoves. 


Specializes on Patron’s Problems 


For the J. Blum Candy Company, Mr. 
Hoffman designed a special retail delivery 
body for carrying ice cream and candy. 
These bodies have been installed on two 
Reo Speed Wagons. The ice cream is 
carried in containers in the bed of the 
truck and the candy and cakes carried on 
special racks running through the center 
of the body. The trucks are equipped 
with disk-steel wheels which make it 
easy to clean and improves the appear- 
ance. 

Mr. Hoffman operates a fleet of fourteen 
Garford trucks for making wholesale and 
retail deliveries for the Langendorf Bak- 
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ing Company of San Francisco. The out- 
standing feature of this delivery service, 
is the 52 mile run to San Jose, Calif., with 
a maximum load of 10,368 pounds of 
bread, six nights each week. This de- 
livery is handled by a five-ton Garford. 
This truck is said to be the second 
largest motor truck bread body in the 
United States. The truck has an outside 
measurement of 18 ft. in length, 7 ft. 6 
in. in width and 8 ft. 8 in. in height, 
with a cubical displacement of 112.6 cu. 
ft. The interior body arrangement is 
first divided into halves by a vertical 
partition running lengthwise through 
the middle. Each half is divided 
into six compartments corresponding to 
six removable panels, and each com- 
partment then is divided by shelves into 
four sections, each section measuring 36 
in. in length, 36 in. in width and 
18 in. in height. The capacity of these 
sections in figures of one and one-half 
pound loaves amounts to 144, making a 
total capacity for the body of 6912 loaves 
of bread. These various compartments 
effectively keep the hot bread from be- 
coming crushed on the trip to San Jose. 


Strict Schedules Maintained 


This five-ton truck leaves the baking 
plant with a full load at 9:00 P. M.; and 
arrives at San Jose at 1:00 A. M. At San 
Jose the truck is met by six 1%-ton 
Garford trucks, which deliver the bread in 
San Jose and in adjoining counties. With- 
in six hours after bread is taken from the 
ovens at San Francisco, deliveries are 
made to consumers in San Jose. Six 
Garford trucks are loaded simultaneously 
from the five-ton truck. Six panels on 
each side of the truck, can be completely 
removed leaving the entire sides open. A 
long running board is then dropped down 
and, three trucks back up to each side of 
the five ton truck. By this means the 
bread can be loaded into six trucks simul- 
taneously and in a very short time. On 
Friday evening each week, a two-day 
supply of bread is transported, a four 
wheel trailer being attached for the ad- 
ditional load. 

The thoroughness with which the vari- 
ous details of this bread hauling problem 
have been worked out with the ultimate 
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Interior View of One of the Sections. Note the Skylights in the Background Where 
the Repair Work is Done 
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intent of reducing hauling costs to the 
lowest possible figure is exemplar of the 
methods Mr. Hoffman uses in working 
out the problems of the various other 
companies for whom he operates. 

The large department stores of San 
Francisco have found Mr. Hoffman’s con- 
tract system, which supplies them with an 
individually painted and_ built-to-order 
fleet at their disposal at all times, to be 
a satisfactory and economical solution of 
their delivery problem. Today is the day 
of the specialist and the more far-sighted 
and progressive business men in the re- 
tail world are coming to realize that the 
delivery problem embracing as it does 
the factors of operation, maintainance and 
equipment, which are all highly technical 


has become a very complicated business 
in itself, and that it is more economical 
as well as a gain in efficiency to turn this 
part of their business over to the expert 
in automotive delivery. Mr. Hoffman has 
a cost sheet which is carried through as 
part of the ledger sheet, and gives the 
total expense of operating and maintain- 
ing a truck for each month and for a year 
(with the exception of the cost of the 
driver). At the end of any month or at 
the end ofa year he can refer to the ledger 
and ascertain instantly just how much 
any particular truck has earned. 

The business does not fluctuate sufficient- 


_ly to take into consideration the subject of 


keeping the fleet going in dull seasons 
If he has a contract for supplying a cus- 
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tomer twenty cars, this customer can lay 
off two cars for two or three months with- 
out any objection on the part of Mr. Hoff. 
man. 

Mr. Hoffman’s reputation and the great 
saving made in operating trucks (over 
operating their own trucks) gets him cus- 
tomers and keeps these customers. He 
has never yet lost a single customer. He 
holds customers by extending them every 
possible favor and doing everything pos- 
sible to please them. 

It requires five years to write a truck 
off the books if first class trucks are used 
(according to Mr. Hoffman) and for this 
reason he makes his contract for five 
years. 








Throwing a Flashlight on the Fraudu- 
lent Bankruptcy 


HE number of bankruptcies has in- 

creased more in the last year than 

almost any other time, in spite of 

the fact that business conditions in 
general have improved. What is the rea- 
son for it? 

Reliable reports show that many of the 
bankruptcies of the past year were either 
fraudulently conceived or fraudulently dis- 
posed of. Of course, not every bank- 
ruptcy is a fraudulent one. There are 
many hard-pressed debtors that seek the 
benefits of the bankruptcy law to honestly 
relieve themselves of the burden that they 
could not carry, by turning over all their 
assets to be shared by their creditors pro 
rata. However, the fraudulent bankruptcy 
has appeared in so many cases that it has 
developed into a definite evil, and its elim- 
ination can be brought about only by 
those extending credit to the debtors. 


Why Fraudulent Bankruptcies 
Are Prevalent 


It will be naturally asked, “How is it 
that such a situation could have developed 
or be permitted to exist without being up- 
rooted long before?” The only answer to 
this question is that the creditors them- 
selves have paved the way for it. Just 
review the ordinary routine as it exists 
today, in connection with bankruptcies 
from the point of view of the creditor, 
and the truth of this answer will be recog- 
nized. An organization will be on its 
toes ends, anxious to make a sale on the 
best terms possible, and will exert all 
efforts on its sale department to find cus- 
tomers for its product. It will, after 
meeting competition, make such sales. In 
order that favorable relations might be 
established, a period of credit will be 
granted to the customer, and that custo- 
mer will be constantly nursed along, to 
obtain more sales and more business and 
more friendly relationship. Then perhaps 
without the knowledge of the creditors, 


By M. L. SEIDMAN, C. P. A. 


the dealer begins getting into bad ways, 
and if fraudulently inclined, starts manip- 
ulating his affairs so that in the event 
that he becomes involved, there will still 
be something left for him. Finally the 
end is reached, and a bankruptcy petition 
is arranged for. The creditor is notified 
of the bankruptcy, and from that very 
moment all relations with the former cus- 
tomer cease. Where the organization had 
before been constantly hammering away 
at the customer for his business, con- 
stantly calling on him and watching him, 
there now develops a cold, indifferent, and 
ultimately money-losing attitude. 

Instead of the notice of bankruptcy hav- 
ing the effect of calling the creditors 
attention to the fact that then more than 
ever before the customer’s affair should 
be scrutinized in order that the creditor 
can be assured that he will be paid all he 
could properly expect, the bankruptcy 
notice today seems to have a contrary 
effect. It reacts as if it were a notice 
to give up; that everything is lost. As 
a result, he sends in a proof of debt to 
whomever writes to him first, whether 
that be the attorney apparently for the 
creditors, the attorney for the- bankrupt, or 
a rank outsider whom he knows nothing 
about. 

In any event, the proof of debt is filed 
with a third party having the right to 
dispose of the claim. At the first meeting 
of the creditors, for appearances sake, 
those working with the bankrupt display 
signs of antagonism to the debtor. Every- 
body is enthusiastic. An investigation is 
considered, but action is deferred. All 
agree, however, that there will be no 
settlement. Yet, with the passing of time, 
the fever cools down. Another meeting 
of the creditors is called. A ridiculously 
low compromise is proposed by the bank- 
rupt, voted upon and slipped through 
without any thought as to the why of 
the bankruptcy, the size of the bankrupt’s 


estate, the reasonableness of the compo- 
sition, or the advisability of settling at all. 
Many times the composition is brought 
about by those representatives of the cred- 
itors whose very compensation depends 
upon some sort of settlement being 
effected. A check for one, two, ten or 
fifteen per cent of the claim is forwarded 
to the manufacturer, who swallows his 
loss, railing against the customer, and 
apparently not realizing that he has only 
himself to blame for it all. 

Under such _ circumstances, frankly, 
what better developments can be expected 
than those that have actually occurred? 
The dishonest dealer, realizing that this 
is the state of affairs, soon begins to look 
forward to bankruptcy as a means of mak- 
ing money out of a business where losses 
resulted in it. An incentive is placed on 
bankruptcies and they are heralded rather 
than feared by the bankrupt. The story 
they used to tell about the partnership 
agreement that contained the provision 
that in the event of bankruptcy profits 
were to be shared equally, becomes a 
serious reality rather than idle humor. 


Importance of Investigations 


Of course there is a way out, as has 
been shown by progressive organizations 
in some of the recent bankruptcies of 
their customers. Investigations were 
caused to be made by the Certified Public 
Accountants, and as a result, the bank- 
rupt was not only beaten at his own game, 
but the creditors’ claims were either paid 
in full or paid to the extent of the assets 
the bankrupt owned, and not merely those 
that were listed in his schedules. For it 


has been invariably proved that after a 
complete investigation where items are 
disclosed that are not just right, somehow 
the bankrupt manages to raise funds to 
pay the creditors practically in full, where- 
as before the investigation he declared 
(Continued on page 66) 
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The Prescription of Success 


One Price, One Trade-in Appraisal, No 


Extras 


and Equitable 


Salesman and 


Owner Relations. An Evolution Covering 
Thirty Years Convinced the Linscott Com- 
pany of the Power of This Combination 


OME 30 odd years ago a young man 
with limited capital, journeyed from 
Maine to Chelsea, Mass., and opened 
a general merchandise store. When 

the bicycle made its appearance this young 
New Englander saw in it a new era of 
transportation and added it to his line. 
Being a born merchant, he cashed in on 
satisfied customers. He also promoted 
interest in the bicycle by inaugurating 
road races which attracted entries from all 
over the country. It was but a step from 
the retail to the wholesale end of the bus- 
iness, and to a larger city and so the Bos- 
ton Cycle & Sundry Company with a 
retail branch followed. 


Enters the Horseless Carriage 


When the first horseless carriage ap- 
peared on the streets of Boston the bicy- 
cle merchant became intensely interested, 
His experiments with the steam and elec- 
tric types were not satisfying and his 
interest lagged in the automobile until he 
made the acquaintance of R. E. Olds, 
who at that time was laying the founda- 
tion of an automotive company. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1905 this bicycle merchant signed 
the first dealer contract ever made with 
the Reo Company, and a few weeks later 
the first passenger car to be shipped 
from the factory, No. 2, reached Boston, 
and was displayed in the showroom on 
February 22. In 1905, when the Reo 
Company brought out its Speed Wagon, 
the first model was shipped to Boston. 
This is the record of James M. Linscott, 
the oldest Reo passenger car and Reo 
Speed Wagon dealer in the industry, and 
who has been selling transportation for 
over 30 years. 


The Linscott Motor Company has 
achieved success in the selling of motor 
truck transportation as it has in merchan- 
dising passenger cars. Truck sales vol- 
ume was not attained easily but by build- 
ing slowly and carefully, always having 
in mind the future market rather than an 
unstable policy which may mean only the 
first sale, success was the reward. Like 
other passenger car dealers, the Linscott 
organization for years sold passenger cars 
and trucks through the same sales organ- 
ization. But as the business grew, and 
other factors having to do with the truck 
sales in volume functioned, it was decided 
to divorce the truck from the passenger 
car and a separate sales organization was 
built up. 

C. G. Andrews was appointed Speed 


Wagon retail sales manager, and under 
his supervision, and the new policy, the 
volume increased. There is nothing novel 
about the sales policies. On the contrary 
they are based on common sense truck 
selling methods, carrying out the obliga- 
tions of the dealer to the customer plus 





James M. Linscott 


General manager and treasurer, Linscott Motor 
Company, who has been selling trans- 
portation for over 30 years 


service that satisfies and one price to all. 

From the start it has been the policy 
of the company to build prestige for the 
truck and the company. Satisfied custo- 
mers in every line of business have been 
active salesmen for the Reo. A mass of 
operating data obtained by years of use 
and experience provides the Linscott 
salesmen with bull’s eye ammunition. 
The users of the Reo Speed Wagon in 
and around Boston are legion. They rep- 
resent all types of business many of 
which are unconventional. 


Salary and Commission 
Dealing first with the salesmen, six in 
number, they are compensated on a salary 
and commission basis. Mr. Patten be- 
lieves that the salesman should be guar- 
anteed a regular compensation and that 
his efforts should be rewarded in the form 





of a bonus or a commission. The same 
salesmen have been with the company for 
years. It was found that when the men 
were selling both passenger cars and 
trucks that the factor of seasons func- 
tioned where the drawing account and 
commission plan was emptoyed. 

No particular territory is allotted to 
the salesmen except in what is termed the 
home section, i.e., where the men live. 
These prospects are the property of the 
men as they should be more or less 
acquainted with the territory and the 
prospects. Aside from the home section 
the men cover greater Boston and sub- 
urbs. The prospect slogan is, “Every 
business concern, etc., is a prospect.” 

There is no trade-in problem with the 
Linscott Motor Company. Only light 
capacity trucks are considered as part 
payment and when a salesman digs up a 
prospect with a truck to trade in, it is 
appraised and the appraisal checked by 
two others. The allowance made is the 
first and last. No salesman puts the order 
across with an extra allowance. 


No “Throwing in” of Extras 


Another sound policy is one price to 
all. There is the price for the chassis, 
body and equipment, list if you please, 
and the customer pays. There is no 
“throwing in” of a tire lock or other arti- 
cle to please the customer. No customer 
can say that the Linscott Motor Company 
gave him any “extras.” This policy is 
known so that there is no time wasted in 
“dickering.” The one price policy has 
another advantage. It builds confidence 
among users and prospects, and a sales- 
man has but one story to tell. 

Another policy is no commissions or 
graft for the outsider. Ifa driver, garage, 
etc., advises that they know where a truck 
can be sold, will use their influence, etc., 
and “what there is in it,” they are in- 
formed that there is no commission given 
to anyone. Consequently “influence” is 
discounted in advance. Mr. Andrews 
states that the refusal to give commissions 
has no effect upon sales. 


The trucks taken in trade, other than 
Reos, are placed in running condition, as 
are the older model of Reos. The latter 
types are rebuilt and sold with a guaran- 
tee. Being taken at a marketable value 
the used vehicles find a ready sale. 

For 1923 Mr. Andrews set a quota for 
his men and while it is not a small one by 
any means every indication points to it 
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The First Reo Speed Wagon 
The first truck shipped from the factory has been in continuous service with W. H. Larned & Company, 


dairymen, Boston, up to very recently when it was turned in for a new Reo. 


It has been in service 


eight and a half years and has averaged 40 miles ver day excepting two weeks annually when the driver 


was on his vacation. 


The body has been transferred to the new chassis. 


The chassis is to be retained 


by the Linscott Motor Company along with the No. 2 Reo passenger car. 


being exceeded. This is based on the 
statement that more Reos have been sold 
up to September this year than in 1922 
which was a good year. 

The sales policy is to give free service 


for 30 days, this being done to create 
a contact between the customer and the 
service station. Inspection during this 
period is the keynote of the plan and dur- 
ing the service the service department 
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personnel sells the owner via the route of 
satisfactory service, which is described 
elsewhere in this issue. Mr. Andrews in 
speaking of service says: “The right kind 
of service keeps the customer sold on the 
Reo Speed Wagon and the customer in 
turn sells to his friends and acquaintances. 
Service is more helpful to the salesmen 
than anything else. It is our policy to 
have the new owner come in contact 
with Mr. Patten, superintendent of sery- 
ice and after that the owner is sold.” 


The Linscott Motor Company issues a 
monthly house organ termed “The Lins- 
cott Reo-Gram,” which is mailed free to 
all Reo owners in the territory, including 
eastern Massachusetts, New Hampshire 
and Vermont. The publication, which is 
edited by Sherman L. Smith, contains 
much interesting and valuable information 
to the Reo owners and dealers. A sepa- 
rate type of bulletin service is supplied 
to Reo dealers. A feature of the Reo- 
Gram is the use of the inside back cover 
for advertising the equipment and acces- 
sory department in the service station. 
Equipment and accessories are sold both 
by the truck salesmen and the service sta- 
tion. 








A Trip Through the Imperial 
Valley 


Volney S. Beardsley 
United Motors Products 
Grand Rapids, Mich., on the Pacific coast. 

He recently determined to put the 
United to a test that would either break 
up the truck or prove it to be as good 
value as it appeared to be. He took a 
stock “Highway Special’ model with 
stock panel body, equipped it with hinged 
bed and complete cooking outfit, and, 
accompanied by his wife, started from 
Los Angeles via San Diego for the Impe- 
rial Valley and the desert. The truck used 
had already been driven five thousand 
miles before the trip began, so its tires 
and chassis were not new. The total dis- 
tance covered was over 1500 miles. Sharp 
rocks, large and small, long steep hills, 
miles of sand, were all encountered. One 
stop was made for repairs which con- 
sisted of the removal of about a cup of 
Alkali dust from the starting generator. 
Not a tire was removed, not an adjust- 
ment was necessary although a contrast 
in temperature from over 100 degrees to 
freezing was encountered. 
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: The old and the new. One averages = miles * day and the other 150 miles per day. 





Special Graham Bros. Truck for Transportation of Fox Hounds 


It is a one-ton capacity job with a wood canopy, special screen sides and a rear door. 


A removable inner 


deck and double screen doors opening into both upper and lower decks makes it possible to enter either 


deck without opening the other door. 
fastenings are made of steel and wire. 


Showing the United in the Imperial Valley 


between n Diego and the Imperial Valley 





The screen back of the driver is also removable. 


All the doors and 


Baggage and camping equipment carrier is shown at the top. 





Right: Elevation 4200 ft. mountain 
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eed This Warning Before It’s 


Too Late! 


With a Small Expenditure of Energy, a Gar- 
ageman Can Fortify Himself Against Fire. 
Prevention Measures That Will Cost Little 


ANGING over the head of every 

automobile dealer, garageman or 

repair shop owner, is the threat 

of fire, which, through a bit of 
carelessness, may wipe out his whole es- 
tablishment over night. He may have his 
physical assets insured and his loss in 
actual dollars and cents at the time may 
be almost negligible yet the cessation of 
business, and the blow to his commercial 
prestige may lose trade for him which 
he may never recover. 


Yet this threat can be reduced to a 
minimum if the.necessary precautions are 
taken. A fireproof garage where all the 
common rules of fire prevention are ap- 
plied can be made one of the safest of 
buildings. 

Prevention measures entail so little ex- 
pense and such a small amount of energy 
when compared with resulting security, 
that it is almost inconceivable why the 
garageman is so careless. <A _ fireproof 
garage is a selling argument, as well as a 
money saver in insurance premiums. 


Fire Prevention Week held throughout 
the United States from October 7th to 
13th drives home the importance of all 
possible fire prevention consideration in 
the automobile trade. During 1922 there 
were 185 fires of public garages in Man- 
hatan, Bronx and Richmond; 122 in Brook- 
lyn and Queens. These numbers do not 
include supply houses, repair and service 
stations. In Philadelphia, during 1922, 123 
garages fires were reported. Many of 
these fires could have been prevented. 


Gasoline Greatest Fire Factor 


More than fifty per cent of the garage 
fires today have their origin in explosions 
from gasoline fumes. Gasoline in a liquid 
state is not extremely dangerous but the 
vapor which it gives off is highly explo- 
sive. Gasoline vapor is three times heavier 
than air and will therefore travel along the 
floor. A pint of gasoline will give off 
a vapor that will render the air in an 
ordinary room explosive, expanding to 
about 200 cu. ft. A belt of gasoline may 
stretch over a space of 50 ft. or more, the 
explosive concentration being in a zone 
about 18 in. high. Should fire be ap- 
plied in any one of the great number of 
forms, to the extreme end of the belt, a 
fire-flash may strike back to the origin 
of the vapor, sweeping everything in its 
path. It can be seen how imperative it is 


By EDWARD A. KEENAN 


that everything of an incendiary nature 
be taken out of the reach of the fumes. 


In an effort to suggest means of pre- 
venting fires we have set forth some of 
the common practices in garage house- 
keeping. 

FURNACES: All heating plants should 
be housed in a separate compartment from 
the garage proper with strong fireproof 
walls. Entrance to the furnace must 
not be from the garage but from the out- 
side. A trap door in the floor of the gar- 
age leading to the cellar furnace room is 
exceedingly dangerous as the vapor belt 
may creep through the opening and be 
ignited by the furnace. 


STOVES: Small stoves are often used 
during the winter months, which, if un- 
protected, are great fire hazards. All 
stoves should be four feet from the ground, 
and protected as well as possible. 


EXTENSION CORD LIGHTS: If 
extension cord lights are used the bulbs 
should be protected by a heavy metal 
cage to prevent the lamp from being 
broken. The glowing filament of an elec- 
tric lamp, after the glass has been broken 
away, may easily ignite gasoline vapor. 
Most of the sparking electric devices such 
as electric hand drills, switches, fuse plugs 
etc., are protected so that there is little 
danger from this score today. However, 
in making an inspection of fire dangers 
the possibilities of a conflagration from 
an electric spark should be watched with 
extreme care. Acetylene and electric weld- 
ing should be done in a separate room. 
Although it is reasonable to assume that 
the workman will do all his work four feet 
above the floor, there is always the chance 
the torch may drop or be carried to the 
floor into the path of the gasoline fumes 
belt. 

PARTITIONS: Many cases have been 
reported where dealers have erected a 
plant as near fire-proof as is humanly 
possible only to defeat their purpose by 
the introduction of a wood partition to 
fence off a stock or tool room, offices, a 
lunch room or a rest room. It must 
always be borne in mind that a fire 
from gasoline fumes is a flash fire, ex- 
ceedingly hot. Wooden partition is pal- 
atable fodder for these fires. There is 


much good fire-proof partition material 
on the market that will not only cut down 
the chances for a fire but will reduce the 
fire insurance premium for -the owner.’ 


LOCKERS: Wooden lockers should 
never be tolerated. The garagemen are 
always apt to keep their work clothes in 
the lockers and these clothes are oil and 
grease soaked. Steel lockers have been 
proven safe and should be employed. 


REPAIR PITS: The customary repair 
pit is a favorable pocket for the collection 
of gasoline fumes as well as carbon mon+ 
oxide, the gas so poisonous to the human 
system. The safest repair apparatus is the 
runway, now put on the market by several 
well known manufacturers. From _ the 
standpoint of light, accessibility and work- 
ing comfort these runways are far superior 
to the pits. 


SAND PITS FOR SEWERS: All the 
large cities are insisting that the sandpit 
filter for the sewers be used, as the danger 
from sewerage explosions has become a 
vital problem. The hazard from this cause 
is not so great in a smaller town, but the 
garage owner may do his part by pro- 
hibiting his men from pouring oil and 
gasoline down the sinks. 

SAWDUST: It has become common 
practice to spread sawdust over the floors 
when cleaning. This is a bad practice 
and other means should be employed if 
possible. Sawdust, oil and _ gasoline 
soaked, is extremely inflammable and can 
be ignited by spontaneous combustion. 


WASTE: Rubbish and waste when 
permitted to collect in dark corners of a 
garage are waiting for a flame to start 
them into a big blaze. This subject comes 
under the head of Plant Cleanliness and 
is discussed below. 


Smoking Must be Stopped 


Every public garage owner faces at 
some time or other the smoking problem 
in his garage. He may restrain his work- 
men from smoking by making the act a 
dismissal offense but he must use tact in 
restraining his customer from smoking. 
There is always great danger of a truck 
owner being insulted by the request to 
stop smoking and taking his truck to 
another garage, in spite of the fact that he 
realized the dangers of fire through his 
actions. 

A Philadelphia garageman, after worry- 
ing over the problem for some time, had 
a number of cards printed, requesting his 
customers to do all in their power .to pre- 
vent fire. The arguments were so con- 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Leaks That Steal the Commercial Car 
bay Salesman’s Profit 


SUCCESSFUL middle western 
commercial car salesman who 
makes a regular practice of check- 
ing up on himself every six months 
or so, to see what he is doing and what 
progress he is making, was surprised and 
dismayed recently to find out that he had 
slipped sadly during the past six months. 
He found that although he had seemed to 
be exceedingly busy, and although he had 
thought he was doing very well during the 
time, he had really been slipping sadly. 
What was the trouble? Why had he 
fallen down in this way? Why hadn’t he 
made more sales? And where had his 
profits gone to? ; 
Upon asking himself these questions 
this salesman set himself systematically 
to the problem of answering them. And 
for the purpose of answering the questions 
intelligently and thoroughly he made up 
a list of possible leaks in his business. 
Then, he checked up his whole activities 
during the six months period according 
to the list and put his fingers on the ex- 
act places which had caused all the trouble. 
Undoubtedly it will prove interesting 
and valuable to other commercial car 
salesmen to see the list of possible leaks 
in sales and profits compiled by this sales- 
man as it will give them some ideas for 
checking over their own activities. The 
list is as follows: 


SELLING LEAKS 

Spending too much time in trying to 
work up hard prospects while easy pros- 
pects are waiting to be sold. 

Spending too much time enroute from 
seeing One prospect to seeing another 
prospect. 

Not enough effective planning of the 
day’s activities in advance so that very 
little time will be lost during the course 
of the day. 

Spending too much time while selling 
trucks in opening up the interview with 





“Slipping Sadly” 


By FRANK H. WILLIAMS 








“Sartorial Grandeur” 


humorous stories or in talking about 
things which are not vitally connected 
with the proposition of selling the truck. 

Not going after the really big pros- 
pects strong enough and spending too 
much time with those who find it difficult 
to purchase even a single one-ton truck. 
It is just as easy, in the long run, to go 
after big prospects as it is to go after 
the little fellows who haven’t much pur- 
chasing power. 

Spending too much time during the noon 
hour in resting or playing in the company 
of men who cannot, by any stretch of the 
imagination, be considered as_ possible 
purchasers of trucks. 

Not associating with the right people 
during the luncheon hour or in the even- 
ing. If the salesman associates with the 
right sort of people whenever the op- 
portunity for doing so presents itself he 
is sure to run across many prospects who, 
otherwise, might never have been found 
by him at all. 

Too many lost sales. What proportion 
of lost sales does the salesman have to the 
number of prospects called on? It would 
be worth while for every truck salesman 
to check himself up ‘on this particular 
point and he might be quite surprised to 
find out what a percentage of sales are 
lost among all the live prospects he deals 
with. 

Failure to follow up live wire prospects 
at the most opportune times and thus let- 
ting competing salesmen slip in and put 
across. 

Careless keeping of the records relating 

to prospects so that time is wasted in call- 
ing on prospects on the wrong days and 
sO on. 
- Failure to thoroughly analyze the truck 
needs of each prospect and thus failing to 
present the’sales arguments to each pros- 
pect in Which -he would be the most in- 
terested. 

Too much vacation. 


Lack of enthusiasm for the work and 
lack of optimism regarding the future of 
the commercial car salesman. 

Lack of real concentrated thinking 
about the job and efforts to put the 
proposition over. 


MONEY LEAKS 

Taking in used cars on deals at too 
high a valuation and then having to sell 
them at a sacrifice. 

Spending too much gasoline in long 
drives between prospects due to failure to 
properly organize the day’s activities. 

Spending too much gasoline per pros- 
pect in demonstrations. 

Buying high priced cigars to give to 
prospects when experience shows that the 
mere gift of a cigar to a prospect is no 
real help, in the long run, in making a 
sale. 

Spending money in various ways on 
prospects when such expenditures are not 
worth while and don’t help things along. 


MISCELLANEOUS LEAKS 


Not dressing properly. Few possible 
purchasers of trucks like to deal with a 
seedy looking salesman. They feel that if 
the salesman doesn’t look prosperous it 
must be because he can’t sell enough 
trucks and if he can’t sell enough trucks 
with which to get an air of prosperity 
then the supposition naturally is that there 
is something wrong with the trucks. This 
doesn’t mean that the truck salesman 
should burst out into sartorial grandeur. 
But it does mean that he must be neatly 
dressed and it does mean that his apparel 
should suggest to the prospect that he 
is doing pretty well by himself. 

Not keeping up with the procession. It 
never pays for a truck salesman to keep 
all to himself and never meet other truck 
salesmen and salesmen in other lines. It 
never pays for a truck salesmen to hardly 
look at the trade papers and to no more 
than glance through the literature sent 
out by the distributors and manufacturers 
of the car he is handling. To keep en- 
tirely to himself is to lose step with the 





“Humorous Stories” 
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procession and not know what is going 
on and not know the latest kinks in sell- 
ing and all that sort of thing. 

Side issues. Is the commercial car 
salesman giving his entire thought and 
energies to the selling of trucks or is he 
giving only a half-hearted effort to it, 
while he is giving considerable time, 
thought and effort to side issues which 
can never grow into major issues and 


which will never make the money for him 
that he could by selling commercial cars? 
Side issues sap energy. 
commercial salesmen quickly and give 
nothing worth while in return. 

Not having faith in the truck that is 
being sold. If the salesman has a poor 
opinion of the commercial car he is sell- 
ing, then he has no business selling it. 
If he thinks it isn’t good as it is cracked 


They kill good 
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up to be, then he should get over that 
opinion or stop selling it. No salesman 
can make a tremendous succéss in selling 
trucks unless his whole-heart and soul is 
in the work. °° 

It is hoped that this list will offer worth- 
while ideas and suggestions to other com- 
mercial car salesmen to help them in mak- 
ing more sales and in making more 
money. 








Sea Resort Buys Buses for Street Railway 


NE of the most interesting of 

truck sales was consummated by 

the Jamaica, Long Island, Reo 

Co. last Spring. Deliveries on 
this sale which consisted of six Reo 
Speed Wagons together with bus bodies 
commenced in time for some of them to 
be used on the season’s first holiday, May 
30th. The fleet comprises the entire roll- 
ing stock of the new Long Beach, L. I., 
street railway. 

The installation is noteworthy from the 
standpoints of mechanical interest, muni- 
cipal transportation, and truck sales. In 
the latter respect, the sale being one of 
the largest initial orders for rail cars in 
street service yet recorded, goes to prove 
that the possibilities in this field are 
practically unworked and that live deal- 
ers may turn the needs of beach and sum- 
mer resorts to their advantage as well as 
that of municipalities where electric serv- 
ice has been abandoned or is maintained 
simply to hold a franchise. 

Though well known in the vicinity, it 
might be added that Long Beach is a re- 
sort with a bathing beach unusually fine, 
and less than an hour from Manhattan. 
Originally a colony for exclusive people 
in the summer time, it has developed into 
an all-year-round city of high class resi- 
dents whose numbers are greatly aug- 
mented during the warmer months. Park 
Street extends parallel to the beach for 
some four miles, a hundred foot boule- 
vard given over to business and residence 
structures all within a stones throw of 
the ocean. It was long intended to put 
an electric railway along this section but, 
by the time the demand had crystallized, 
the cost of such equipment had become 
prohibitive and the plan of rail transpor- 
tation was dropped until the current year. 

Finally the decision was reached to put 
down the track and operate gasoline cars. 
After investigation of automotive equip- 
ment in related service, the local Reo 
sales organization landed the order. 

A roadbed was graded through the 
center of the parkway and a track laid 
of 70 Ib. relaying rails upon eight foot 
ties ballasted with the beach sand “sub- 
soil.” Aside from one or two easements, 
the line is straight from end to end and 
has a sufficient number of turnouts to 
avoid passing delays. At each end, a 
loop has been put down, which does away 
with all need for double ended cars, the 
cost of turning cars or changing ends, 
and the necessity for terminal facilities. 
A “Y” at the point where the spur to the 
car barn joins the line permits turning of 


the cars when desired and the spur also 
serves as parking space for the cars when 
waiting for special trains coming into 
the railroad station, which is close by. 
Reo chassis were used as taken from 
stock with the single exception of the 
wheelbase; this was increased to 166 in., 
which was done at the factory before 
shipment and reinforcement in accord 
with this change was made at the same 
time. When the bodies were put on, the 
gasoline tanks were slung outside, below, 
and on the left hand side where the filler 
cap is easy to reach. 

The bodies made by the Paterson Ve- 
hicle Co. added to the appearance of the 
cars and contributed to the comfortable 
riding qualities. They were finished in 
light colors inside and out, producing an 
effect both pleasing and durable. Seats 
are upholstered in -rattan. Entrance is 
afforded through a single entrance of low, 
easy steps. Additional seating capacity 
is gained through the elimination of the 
rear door. 


Onc-man System of Operation 


The cars are run on the one-man, pay- 
as-you-enter system. The driver’s con+ 
trols are localized, and in addition a door 
operating lever is provided at his right 
and buttons for the various lights at his 
left on the instrument board, while the 
sand valve lever is below left. Since no 
steering is required the otherwise useless 
steering wheel is converted into a brake 
wheel for applying the front brakes. 

Four sand boxes are installed in each 
car with valves and pipes for serving the 
driving wheels both front and_ back. 
Nicholas-Lintern sander equipment is em- 
ployed with self closing valves. 

Rail equipment is of J. B. Worcester 








SUR. 


Railway Bus Jamaica’s Latest Installation 


make, modified from that which has been 
standard for years to suit local con- 
ditions. The driving wheels are bored to 
fit in the Reo hubs without any changes. 
The front, or leading trucks are built of 
structural shapes with cast iron journal 
boxes and steel fittings. The spring 
plank member is a 12-inch channel and 
the body bolster an 8-inch channel. These 
weight carrying members, thus possess 
ample strength for a crowded load with- 
out excessive dead weight. The 2-inch 
live axles turn in Hyatt bearings. 


The diameter of the driving wheels is 
30 in. and of the truck wheels is 20. Both 
have chilled treads. 54 deep and A. R.A. 
shape, the latter differing from street 
road practice because the line is laid with 
T-rails. The truck wheels are taper-bored 
and locked on. Plain thrust bearings 
are used. 


Brakes are applied to all four front 
wheels. Standard brakes shoes and malle- 
able iron brake heads are used, with I- 
section brake beams. As in steam road 
passenger work, derailment from a drop- 
ped brake beam is guarded against by 
safety loops. The band brakes on the 
rear wheel drums are applied through 
the customary foot brake. 

A running speed of 25 to 30 m.p.h. 
can be made without racing the engine. 

The divided rear axle with equalizing 
gears makes it possible to take short 
radius curves without the severe stresses 
and loss of power that would exist if a 
solid axle were used. As the bodies are 
unusually low and are mounted with 
silencing strips, entrance and _ riding 


qualities are better than average—taken 
all in all, the cars are becoming very 
popular with the public. 


a 
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Detroit United Railways Inaugurates 
Store Door Delivery 


HAT may prove to be an epochal 

decision on the part of electric 

railway executives in meeting 

motor truck competition in the 
hauling of inter-city freight and express 
has been made by the officials of the De- 
troit United Railways, operating 600 miles 
of electric line in the lower Michigan 
district. 

Specially built freight containers, hand- 
led at terminals by motor trucks will be 
conveyed between cities by trains of steel 
flat cars constructed for this one purpose. 

To meet the financial outlay necessary 
to put such a gigantic plan across, the 
D. U. R., as the company is usually desig- 
nated, has organized a $500,000 subsidary 
corporation known as the Detroit United 
Railways Trucking Company, which will 
finance and control the motor trucking 
activities at all terminals. 

The official demonstration of the plan 
at Detroit, September 11th was witnessed 
by executives representing the country’s 
principal electric railway systems and, 
what is even more significant, large bank- 
ing interests were also well represented in 
the gathering. The banker is very much 
interested, these days, in anything that 
presents a possible way out of the diffi- 
culties in which inter-city electric railways 
have found themselves. 


Special Equipment Used 

The new plan of electric railway freight 
handling calls for special~ equipment 
throughout. 

The standard size containers used in 
handling freight are 7 ft. 6 in. long, 6 ft. 
6 in. wide and 6 ft. high, and are strongly 
built of wood and steel to meet all re- 
quirements of rough handling. They are 
practically thief-proof. 

Two of these containers are handled 
at one time by the motor truck that 


By A. V. COMINGS 








Bodies Ready to be Rolled Off Onto Platform 


Showing a standard truck on which has been mounted the removable bod 
and drum device with flared tracks and elevating shoes in the rear. 


mechanism. Note the cable 
he truck is backed up to 


the platform on which are mounted countersunk channels correspondingly flared 


gathers them up and delivers them to the 
freight terminals, and the specially built 
flat cars carry five containers to the load. 

Both the motor trucks and the con- 
tainers are fitted with the Ideal Truck 
Equipment Company’s removable body 
mechanism, described in detail in the July 
issue of the COMMERCIAL CAR 
JOURNAL, so that man power in hand- 
ling freight is reduced to a minimum. 

In addition to the standard size con- 
tainers the company has also built stake 
body containers, for handling the rougher 
type of freight, and a variety of sizes in 
the closed type that may be used for mis- 
cellaneous smaller shipments, principally 
by farmers, wholesalers, who ship to small 
country stores, etc. All the containers 


other than the stake body type may be 
locked and sealed in the consignors ship- 
ping department, this seal to be broken 
only at point of final destination. 
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Showing Bodies and Containers on the Demountable Body Car 


Three closed and two stake bodies are mounted and locked on the car. 
so-called containers of various sizes, which will be used for merchandise, fa 


rm products, etc., 


of insufficient volume to justify the use of the three-ton demountable bodies 


On the other car are a number of 


All the standard size containers are 
fitted at either end with link and hook 
fastenings, similar to the safety couplings 
used on Pullman cars, so that several of 
them may be hooked together in a manu- 
facturing plant, for instance, and drawn 
to and from their immediate loading point 
to the shipping entrance by industrial 
locomotives, where the motor trucks of 
the railway company carry them away. 
This will save much handling of freight 
within manufacturing plants. 

The D. U. R. is building 500 containers 
as a beginning. As a nucleus for its fleet 
of motor trucks to handle shipments the 
D. U. R. has purchased five Standard 5 
to 7 ton trucks, model 5-K, built by the 
Standard Motor Truck Company of De- 
troit, and has ordered seventeen more 
trucks of the same model. 


The Railway Equipment 


Three steel flat cars have been bui!t by 
the D. U. R. to start the service. and 
seventeen more have been ordered from a 
big steel car company. Just as many 
more will be ordered as necessary to care 
for the growing business from time to 
time. 

These flat cars are 40 ft. long, 8 ft. 
wide, and their carrying capacity is 60,000 
pounds. 

Across each car platform extend five 
sets of transverse steel-lined grooves 1 
engage the wheels on the containers, and 
as the containers are pushed aboard the 
cars, they automatically lock in place with 
the same locking mechanism that holds 
them to the motor truck. 


To further insure safety in_ transit, 


wooden stop wedges are inserted in the 
groove at either end. 
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One of the Platforms Erected by the Detroit United Lines. 
Platforms Will be Erected as the Project Develops 


Freight Gathering Platforms 


To facilitate the gathering of freight 
in the larger centers, freight platforms 
will be built at strategic points. Nineteen 
of these platforms are to be built in De- 
troit, all of the same general design as the 
experimental platform built in the D. U. 
R. yards. This platform is 40 ft. square, 
is grooved to handle the containers from 
truck to flat car, and will accomodate 15 
of the standard containers. 


In bridging the gap from platform to 
flat car a small pressed-steel plate is used, 
over which the container rollers travel. 


Duplicates of these freight platforms 
will be built in Flint, Saginaw, Bay City 
and other cities which the D. U. R. 
reaches. 


Standard Built Equipment 


The containers used by the D. U. R. 
were designed and built in the plant of the 
Standard Motor Truck Company, under 
the direction of Mr. Rech, chief engineer 
of the D. U. R.; Mr. Bowman, chief en- 
gineer of the Standard company and Wil- 
liam Baxter, chief engineer of the Ideal 
Truck Equipment Company. _ E. T. Her- 
big, sales manager of the latter company, 
is largely responsible for the adoption of 
this system by D. U. R. Mr. Herbig co- 
operated with the D. U. R. and truck com- 
pany officials in every way to bring about 
a success of the new method. 


At the Demonstration 


Among the electric railway systems that 
are interested in the plans of the D. U. R. 
for winning back inter-city freight traffic 
are the Northern Ohio Traction Co., the 
Terre Haute, Indianapolis and Eastern 
system, the Union Traction Co. of In- 
diana, Indianapolis, Kentucky and Louis- 
ville system, the Cleveland, Southwestern 
and Columbus lines, the Cleveland, Paines- 
ville and Eastern system, the Michigan 
United Railways and the Lake Shore Elec- 
tric system. Many of these roads sent ex- 
ecutives to the demonstration. 


At the session held in conjunction with 
the out of door demonstration Frederick 
C. Horner, of the General Motors Cor- 
poration, reviewed the results of the use 
of this system in Cuba, and showed mov- 
mg pictures demonstrating the time and 
labor saved by the plan. He stated that 
tor several years a similar system has been 
muse on the railways between London, 
Liverpool, Manchester and other cities in 
England. 


Nineteen of These 


Other speakers who told of the need 
for electric railway systems to awaken 
to better methods of handling inter-city 
freight were John A. Russell, former 
president of the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce; F. W. Cohen, president of the 
Lake Shore Railway; John F. Collins, 
general manager of the Michigan United 
Railways, and Professor Blanchard, of 
the transportation department of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

The outcome of the D. U. R. plan will 
be watched with interest by the motor 
truck industry, as its success would lead 
in the long run to a larger use of motor 
trucks than is today handling inter-city 
freight over public highways. 





N. A.C. C. Directors Adopt 
Principles for Special 
Taxation 


After a long and pains-taking study of 
the question whether the taxation of motor 
fuel is the best form for special taxation 
of the motor vehicle to take, a special 
committee of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce has prepared a 
set of fundamental principles which they 
deem should underlie this subject. The 
principles have been presented to the 
Board of Directors and have been adopted 
by that body at a regular meeting. 

The special committee is composed of 
the following men: H. H. Rice, chairman, 
R. D. Chapin, A. R. Erskine, C. C. Hanch, 
W. E. Metzger, W. T. White and A. J. 
Brosseau. 
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It will be noted from the report that 
follows that the program recommends 
that Federal and Municipal governments 
should be excluded entirely from the field 
of special taxation of the motor vehicle, 
it being reserved exclusively for the state. 

It was further agreed that each state 
should determine in what form this 
special taxation should be imposed. To 
illustrate: The needs or desires of one 
state might favor registration fees based 
upon horsepower or weight or a com- 
bination of these two factors, while in 
another state fuel taxation, either alone 
or in combination with other forms of 
special taxes might be approved. 

Members of the Chamber have been re- 
quested to file with the N. A. C. C., any 
comments of criticism of these principles 
that they may have to offer. 

The Fundamental Principles for Special 
Taxation of the motor vehicle as adopted 
by the Directors of the N. A. C. C. is as 
follows: 


1. The State should be the sole special tax- 

ing agency—Federal, County and Munici- 

pal Governments should be excluded from 
the field. 

There should be but one form of special 

taxation of the motor vehicle. 

3. The total amount of special taxation 
should be limited to the sum of money 
‘ecessary for: 

(a) The administration of the 
Motor Vehicle Department, 

(b) The maintenance of improved high- 
ways of the state. 

4. The term “maintenance” and the items 
which it should include be sharply de- 
fined and strictly limited in application. 
No money derived from special taxation 
of the motor vehicle should be spent for 
maintenance of highways unless such 
highways are located where the highway 
transport needs of the state require it 
and unless such highways are built of 
materials and in a manner to meet these 
needs. 

6. The total amount of such justify special 
taxes should be raised in a manner which 

most equitably distributes the cost among 

the various classes of vehicles and the 
units within each class. 

All money raised by such special taxes 

should be placed in the State Motor Ve- 

hicle Highway Maintenance Fund and to 
secure the best results spent by the state 

or under state supervision on the im- 

proved highways in the order of their 

importance and in accordance with their 
maintenance needs. 

8. Irrespective of the particular form of 
special taxation any state may adopt— 
whether annual registration fees based 
on horsepower, weight or similar factors; 
or motor fuel taxes the aggregate amount 
of these special taxes upon the motor 
vehicle in any one year should not be 
more than is necessary to 

(a) The administration of State Motor 
Vehicle Department. 

(b) The maintenance of Improved High- 
ways of the State. 
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The Latest Thing in the Way of Modern Power Farming 


Here a threshing machine is bein 


haul the shocked grain. 


operated by a light steam tractor and a steam truck is being used to 
The truck and tractor are both products of 


the Bryan Harvester Company, of Peru 
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There has been a continu: 
ous demand for FEDERAL 
Trucks created by quality 
manufacture plus fair 
sales policies, good ad- 
vertising and reasonable 


prices since the first 
FEDERAL was made over 


thirteen years ago. Wouldnt 


you be interested ina 
plan by which you can 
make a profit out of this 
demand which is partic 
ularly insistent now because 
of FEDERAL Modern 
Design? ss 
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who haven’t had a general business experience. It 


First Impressions 
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HAT kind of an impression does your sales- 
W\ man make upon the prospect the first time 
he calls upon him? 

Is your salesman equipped to go right to the 
mat with the prospect then and there, or does he 
have to refer to the home office or the sales mana- 
ger for orders, or further information on this and 
that point? 

Does your salesman have any definite plan or 
sales story besides a set of the truck’s specifica- 
tions? 

Is he thoroughly familiar with the details of his 
product, or is he forced to guess on this and that 
point? 

These are just a few questions which every 
dealer should carefully consider before he sends 
his men out to interview any prospect. We have 
come into contact lately with many commercial 
car salesmen, whose knowledge of the truck bus- 
iness in a general way is very limited. Their chief 
sales argument seems to be a reiteration of the 
truck’s specifications, with special emphasis on the 
engine, transmission and the rear axle. Of course, 
we mustn’t forget the trade-in price. That is 
usually considered the clinching sales argument. 


The reason many sales are not closed more 
promptly and at figures satisfactory to the dealer 
and not the owner, is because the dealer has sent 
out men who have not the authority nor the expe- 
rience to close the deal right then and there with- 
out having to get the authority from the office. 
Especially is this true in the case of a trade-in deal. 
The prospect, knowing the weakness of the indus- 
try, will postpone the signing of an order purposely, 
knowing that the salesman will worry about that 
deal until he really gets the final answer. In the 
meantime the salesman and the dealer have a few 
conferences, trying to figure out how they can pos- 
sibly allow another hundred or two and get by with 
it. If the salesman had absolute authority to offer 
a certain figure and stick to it, many truck buyers 
would soon wake up to the fact that the truck 
business is not a business wherein list prices mean 
nothing. 


Truck dealers complain that good truck sales- 
men are hard to get. One of the reasons for this is, 
we believe, that many dealers are hiring salesmen 


may be perfectly good form to send out a lot of 
young men on a house to house canvass to sell 
vacuum cleaners, but not motor trucks. 
should the dealer overestimate the size of the sales 
force needed. We believe that a few high grade 
men, who have had experience in traffic work, in 
shipping departments, etc., would make better 
motor truck salesmen than a lot of the younger 
men, who are being used as scouts, but who haven’t 
sufficient business experience nor personality to 
impress the experienced truck buyer or the new 
prospect. 





Cold Weather Suggestions 


ITH the approach of cold weather some 
\\ dealers look for a slackening of motor truck 

sales, especially in parts of the country 
where road conditions are not so favorable during 
the winter months. However, most motor trucks 
are used the year round and if business slackens in 
certain trades during the winter, it increases with 
others. The building trade, for instance, used to 
slacken during the winter, but now this industry 
carries on the year round with very little delay 
during the winter months. 

All things considered, there is really no season 
for selling motor trucks. But the dealer who is 
wise will see to it that his customers are supplied 
with the things which will make their trucks oper- 
ate more efficiently during the cold weather. He 
should begin now to line up his customers for 
equipment, such as chains, priming devices, cabs, 
etc. Lighting equipment needs overhauling at this 
time of the year. With the approach of the Christ- 
mas holidays, many trucks will be used later in the 
evening, so that lighting equipment plays an im- 
portant part in uninterrupted truck service. 

Fuel-heating devices, anti-freeze compounds, 
spotlights, radiator covers, special grades of oil for 
winter use, are all products which the dealer can sell 
to the owner very shortly. But he must make a 
systematic canvass now and find out what the own- 
er’s requirements are. A suggestion to the owner 


along the above lines, to have his trucks put into 
shape for the winter months, will mean money to 
the dealer who gets after his customers early. 


Neither . 
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News of the Trade in Brief 


For Personal, Trade and Factory News and Literature, See Pages 72 and 74 





Large Number of Truck En- 
tries for Electric Show 


Electric truck manufacturers have made 
impressive claims for the long life of the 
electric truck. At this year’s Electrical 
and Industrial Exposition, they will un- 
dertake to prove these claims. Along 
with the newest models from their fac- 
tories they are going to show some of the 
old timers. There are many electric trucks 
in New York from fifteen to twenty years 
old. They are still in service and as many 
as can be borrowed from their owners will 
be placed on display at the Grand Central 
Palace. 


With the whole north side of the second 
floor devoted to trucks and accessories the 
electric truck section will be a complete 
automobile show in itself. The show will 
run from October 17 to 27 and October 
18 has been designated as Electric Truck 
Day. There will also be an electric truck 
luncheon during the show and a meeting 
of the Electric Truck Manufacturers As- 
sociation will be held. 


Among this years electric truck ex- 
hibitors are: Autocar Sales and Service 
Co., Commercial Truck Co., O. B. Elec- 
tric Vehicles, Inc., Steinmetz Electric 
Motor Car Corp., Walker Vehicle Co., 
Walter Motor Truck Co., Baker R. & L., 
Edison Storage Battery Co., Electric 
Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia Storage 
Battery Co., Otto Sarvas, General Elec- 
tric Co., Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. 


Price Changes During 
September 


The following changes in truck prices 
have been announced since the last issue 
of the COMMERCIAL CAR JOUR- 
NAL: 


Denby Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 
5 ton from $4295 to $4750 
oO Motor Truck Co., Lima, 
io. 
2% ton from $2900 to $2650 
Oshkosh Motor Truck Mfg. Co., Oshkosh, 


Wis. 
Model B, 2% ton from $3485 to $3685 
Model BB, 2% ton from $3585 to $3785 
Patriot. Mfg. Co., Havelock, Neb. 
1 ton from $1295 to $1350 
Union Motor Truck Co., Bay City, Mich. 
4 ton from $3975 to $4500 
Velie Motors Corp., Moline, Ill. 
1% ton from $1985 to $1785 
Willys Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 
% ton from $425 to $395 
Witt Will Co., Inc., Washington, D. C. 
3 ton from $3220 to $3250 





HAVE YOU RESERVED SPACE 
FOR THE GOOD ROAD 
SHOW? 


All applications for space at the 
Road Show of the American Road 
Builders’ Association at Chicago, 
January 14 to 18, 1924 should reach 
the show manager Chas. Upham, 
Raleigh, N. C., before October 27. 
The exhibit will be housed in the 
Coliseum Annex, and at Greer Bldg. 

The Bureau of Public Roads’ ex- 
hibit will be an added attraction and 
will be located in the Ball Room. 











Motor Truck Exports 
Increasing 


One of the most conspicuous features in 
the automotive export figures for July 
compiled by the Department of Commerce 
is the increase of 45 per cent in the num- 
ber of trucks exported as compared with 
June. As the most important increase 
occurred in the export of trucks with a 
capacity up to one-ton, the increase in 
value was slightly less than in number— 
being 38 per cent greater in July than in 
June. 

The July exports of trucks to the United 
Kingdom were nearly five times the num- 
ber shipped in June; the value, however, 
was only a little more than twice that of 
the previous month. Notable increases 
also occurred in the export of trucks to 
Belgium and Sweden. The only import- 
ant decrease, was in the shipments of 
trucks to Japan. 

Exports of passenger cars valued up to 
$500 increased nearly 25 per cent, but the 
exports of those valued at more than $500 
declined to such extent that the total num- 
ber exported in July was approximately 5 
per cent less than the June figure. The 
value of the July passenger car exports 
was about 12 per cent less than that of 
June. 





The establishment of 70 nationally lo- 
cated speedometer service stations by the 
United States Motor Service, Inc., is an- 
nounced by the AC Spark Plug Co. 








CONVENTIONS 


Atlantic City, N. J., October 15 to 18, 1923— 
Sixth annual convention of the Automobile 
Accessories Branch of the National Hard- 
ware Association of the United States at 
the Shelbourne. 

Chicago, Ill., November 12 to 17, 1923—An- 
nual convention and exhibition of the 
Automotive Equipment Association, at the 
Coliseum. 

Cleveland, Ohio, October 24 to 26, 1923— 
30th annual convention of the National 
Association of Farm Equipment Manufac- 
turers, Hotel Statler. . 

Cleveland, Ohio, October 25 and 26, 1923— 

: Production meeting of the Society of Au- 
tomotive Engineers. 

Columbus Ohio, December 5 and 6, 1923— 
Annual convention of the Ohio Automotive 
Trade Association at the Hotel Deshler, 
E. J. Shover, Secy-Mer., 404 Central Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 

Des Moines, lowa, November 8 to 9, 1923— 
Annual convention of the Iowa Automotive 
Merchants’ Assn., A. J. Knapp, Secy-Mgr., 
514 Old Colony Bldg., Des Moines. 

Detroit, Mich., November 21, 1923.—Conven- 
tion of the Motor Truck Industries, Inc. 

Chicago, Ill., January 14 to 19, 1924—Annual 
convention and good road show of the 
American Road Builders’ Association, Con- 
gress Hotel, Coliseum and Greer Bldg. S. 
T. Henry, Chrm. Publicity Committee, 37 
W. 39th St., New York City. 

Detroit, Mich., January 22 to 25, 1924—An- 
nual Meeting of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers. . 

Detroit, Mich., May, 1924.—First International 
Motor Transport Congress. National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, G. F. Bauer, 
award Pad Foreign Trade Committee, 
ee Be COC, 

New York, N. Y., November 13 to 15, 1923— 

Annual convention of the National Tire 

Dealers’ Association. Greater New York 


Tire Dealers’ Assn., as hosts. 





Coming Events 





SHOWS 


Albany, N. Y., February 16 to 23, 1924—14th 
annual show of the Albany Automobile 
Dealers’ Assn., Inc. Passenger cars, trucks, 
tractors and accessories, State Armory, 
J. B. Wood, Mer. 

Beaumont, Texas, November 1 to 10, 1923— 
Second annual show of the South Texas 
Fair <Assn., at Automobile Bldg., Fair 
Grounds. Passenger cars, trucks, tractors, 
and accessories. 

Boston, Mass., March 8 to 15, 1924—22nd an- 
nual show of the Boston Automobile Deal- 
ers’ Assn., Inc., and the Boston Commer- 
cial Vehicle Dealers’ Assn., Inc. Passen- 
ger cars, trucks, tractors and accessories. 
Mechanics Bldg. Chester I. Campbell, 
Mer., 5 Park Sq. : 

Chicago, IIl., November 12 to 17, 1923—An- 
nual exhibition of the Automotive Equip- 
ment Association at the Coliseum. 

Chicago, Ill., January 14 to 19, 1924—An- 
nual road show of the American Road 
Builders Association, at the Coliseum and 
Greer Bldg. Charles Upham, Show Di- 
rector, Raleigh, N. C. COMMERCIAL 
CAR JOURNAL will furnish, if requested, 
application for space in this show. All 
applications must be in hands of show 
management on or before Oct. 27. 

Chicago, III., January 26 to February 2, 1924 
—24th annual National Chicago show of 
the National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, Inc., Coliseum and First Regt. 
Armory. Passenger cars and accessories. 
S. A. Miles, Mgr., 366 Madison Ave. 

Cincinnati, Ohio., November 17 to 24, 1923— 
Automobile, Accessory and radio show of 
the Cincinnati Automotive Trade Associa- 
tion, Masonic Hall. John J. Behle, Mgr. 


Indianapolis, Ind., March 3 to 8, 1924—27th 
Semi-annual show of the Indianapolis Auto 
Trade Assn., Auto Show Bldg. (60,000 sq. 


ft.) Passenger cars, trucks and_acces- 
sories. John Orman, Megr., 338 N. Del- 
aware St. 


New York, N. Y., October 17 to 27, 1923— 
Annual exhibition of electric vehicles, Elec- 
trical and Industrial Exposition at Grand 
Central Palace. Commercial trucks, in- 
dustrial trucks, passenger cars, storage 
batteries and battery charging accessories. 


New York, N. Y., January 5 to 12, :1924— 
24th annual automobile show under the 
auspices of the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 8th Coast Armory, pas- 
senger cars and accessories. S. A. Miles, 
Mer., 366 Marlin-Rockwell Bldg., 46th and 
Madison Ave., New York City. 


Oakland, Cal., January 12 to 19, 1924—6th 
annual show, Motor Dealers’ Division of 
the Alameda County Automobile Trade 
Assn., Municipal Auditorium (33,000 sq. ft.) 
Passenger cars, trucks and accessories. 
Robert W. Martland, 407 Pacific Bldg. 


Portiand, Me., March, 1924—11th annual 
show of the Portland Automobile Dealers 
Assn. Passenger cars, trucks, tractors 
and accessories, Exposition Bldg. Howard 
B. Chandler, Mer. 


San Francisco, Cal., February 10 to 17, 1924— 
7th annual show of the Motor Car Dealers’ 
Assn., of San Francisco, Exposition Audi- 
torium. G. A. Wahlgren, Mer. 


Trenton, N. J., February, 1924—9th annual 
show of the Trenton Automobile Trade 
Assn. Passenger cars, trucks and acces 
sories, Second Regt. Armory. 


Waco, Texas, October 20 to November 5 
1923—Annual automobile show of Wacod 
Automobile Dealers’ Assn., Texas Cotton 
Palace Exposition. 
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N.A.D.A. Education Cam- 
paign an Extensive Plan 


Fifty thousand dollars will be spent 
within the next nine months by the Na- 
tional Automobile Dealers’ Association in 
its general education program, plans for 
which have been approved by its directors 
according to announcement from head- 
quarters by C. A. Vane, general manager. 
The work will carry out what is generally 
declared to be the greatest instructional 
movement ever undertaken in the trade 
to improve business conditions, public 
relations and increase profits for the trade. 


The carrying through of this program 
has been decided upon as a result of the 
success of the Pacific Coast district meet- 
ings held this year when in four meetings, 
at Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland 
and Seattle nearly 1500 dealers, their sales 
and service managers and salesmen and 
service men heard messages from leaders 
in these various subjects designed to in- 
crease their own efficiency. 


Four more district meetings have been 
decided upon by the association for the 
remainder of 1923. These gatherings will 
be held at St. Louis, to be attended by 
dealers from southwestern Iowa, Western 
Illinois, Missouri, Western Kentucky and 
Eastern Kansas; Memphis, Mississippi, 
Northern Alabama and Northern Lou- 
isiana; Columbus, O. for dealers in Ohio, 
Northern Kentucky, Western Pennsylvania 
and Boston for dealers in the New Eng- 
land states. It is expected that these 
four meetings will be held in trade terri- 
tories that contain 11,000 automobile 
dealers and that probably 4000 dealers 
will be in attendence. 


Speakers for these meetings will be 
made up of a staff composing professional 
lecturers and successful dealers. 

These programs will set before the 
dealers the elements that make for suc- 
cess in the business. The programs will 
start from a general survey of existing 
conditions in the industry as gathered by 
the association, probable future trends in 
the business and possibilities for profit. 

In addition to this general program 
work the association is now investigating 
all used car plans in operation through- 
out the country to be able to send ex- 
perts into the various trade centers to 
work with local dealers in improvements 
of existing used car plans and discarding 
of features of used car plans that have 
been found uniformly inoperative and 
closer and more thorough interchange of 
local association activities through the 
secretaries bureau of the association. 

Preparations are already underway for 
the annual meeting in Chicago during 
show week. Last Year’s program built 
upon the general theme of the “Cost of 
Doing Business” in retail dealer estab- 
lishments will again be taken up this 
year but from the standpoint of what 
factories and distributors are doing to in- 
sure dealer stability. This according to 
the association is just another way of 
determining whether net profits are uni- 
formly possible under present methods 
of distribution, or whether radical changes 
will be needed to enable the small dealer 
to survive. 


Eaton Axle and Spring Com- 
pany Hold First Meeting 
Since Merger 


The combined sales forces of the Per- 
fection Spring and Cox Bumper Di- 
visions of the Eaton Axle and Spring Co. 
held a meeting in Cleveland September 24 
and 25—the first meeting of the kind 
since the merger. About sixty men were 
present, including branch managers and 
salesmen from every district in the coun- 
try. 

J. O. Eaton, president of the Eaton Axle 
and Spring Co., spoke on the strong fi- 
nancial condition of the company. Other 
speakers were Dan C. Swander, general 
manager of the Perfection Spring 
Division, R. C. Enos, director of sales for 
the company, W. G. Cox, T. M. Cox, A. 
J. McElhone, director of advertising, P. 
S. Devilbiss, manager of the Jobbing 
Division, F. A. Buchda, secretary-treas- 
urer, H. B. Knerr and C. A. Bieber, gen- 
eral manager of Service Stations. 

Special features of the occasion were 
trips through the different plants of the 
company and exhibitions of Perfection 
springs and Cox bumpers, including the 
new “Excalibur” model. 

A display of the proposed new adver- 
tising of the company was also a feature. 





Camping Equipment Men in- 
vited to Join Trailer 
Association 

The membership Committee of the 
Trailer Manufacturers Association with 
headquarters at 115 Broadway, New York, 
announces that overtures have been made 
to the manufacturers of camping trailers 
in regard to joining the Association. The 
Association at present is composed ex- 
clusively of makers of commercial trail- 
ers. While the camp trailer is a very 
different vehicle and appeals to a dif- 
ferent class of purchaser, the truck trail- 
er men believe that they have enough in 
common with the camp trailer makers 
to furnish ground for co-operative work. 

While no formal proposal has been 
made this far, it is understood that the 
Association is seeking the opinions of 
leading camp trailer manufacturers as to 
whether they would be interested in join- 
ing the trailer organization as associate 
members and co-operating with the truck- 
trailer men especially in protective ac- 
tivities. 





Helm Made President of Acme 
Motor Truck Company 


W. A. Kysor, who has been president 
and general manager of the Acme Motor 
Truck Co., Cadillac, Mich., since its 
organization in 1915 has resigned. C. J. 
Helm, who has served as secretary and 
sales manager, since the company’s 
organization has been made general man- 
ager and will also continue in the office of 
secretary. Further announcement as to 
the election of president and the appoint- 
ment of a sales manager will be made 
later. M. Kysor is making no announce- 
ment as to his future plans at this time. 
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Motor Cars Used on Mexican 
Railways 


The success of the experimental motor 
railway car equipped with an American 
motor on the Ferrocarril de Monte Alto 
in Mexico has been such, Trade Com- 
mission MacKenzie reports to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, that ten additional 
cars, with trailers, have been built and are 
in active operation on the line between 
Mexico City and Antizapan carrying pas- 
sengers and light freight. The new cars, 
which have many improvements in trans- 
mission and other features, are mounted 
on platforms of two trucks of four wheels 
each. They have air brakes and two gaso- 
line engines, one for normal use and the 
other for emergencies. 

Since May, 1922, a milk train with 
trailer has made two daily round trips be- 
tween Pedregal and Mexico City cover- 
ing 88 kilometers a day. A train between 
Tlanepantla and Pedregal makes daily 
trips totalling 356 kilometers. During the 
first year these trains carried 335,000 liters 
of milk, 31,83 first class passengers, 332,- 
000 second class passengers, and 22,944 
kilos of freight. 

It is proposed to operate similar trains 
from Toluca to Tenango and San Juan, 
also between Chalchicomula and Tlalchi- 
chuca in the state of Puebla. It is ex- 
pected that within a short time all the 
towns in the republic of any consequence 
which cannot afford electric railway sys- 
tems will replace their animal tramways 
with these new gasoline motor trams. 





“Truck Master” is Winning 
Title in G. M. T. Com- 
pany Contest 


L. R. Fisher of Rochester, N. Y., is the 
winner of the national contest of the 
General Motors Truck Co. of Pontiac, 
Mich., for the best suggestion for a new 
name for a motor driver. 

This contest was started several months 
ago with the idea of finding a name which 
would improve the morale and fit the man 
who has charge of a motor truck. The 
contest was started as the result of a 
suggestion by a national magazine which 
asserted that the drivers of a locomotive, 
a street car or an automobile all had a 
separate classification and that the motor 
truck driver should have some designation. 

The name suggested by Mr. Fisher 
and picked as the best of all the sug- 
gestions received, was “Truck Master.” 

The executives of the General Motors 
Truck Co. feel that the term “Truck 
Master” expresses the position of the 
operator of a motor truck more clearly 
than that simply of “driver.” In nearly 
every case the driver of a motor truck is 
in charge of that truck and he has one 
or more assistants working for him. 

In his letter to this company, Mr. 
Fisher suggests that the term “truck 
master” be generally adopted and that it 
be given only to the man actually in 
charge of a motor truck; all others would 
be required to work up to the position of 
master before they were given charge of 
a truck. 
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Plans Maturing for A. E. A. 
Fall Show at Chicago 


ITH every one of the 320 dis- 
play spaces in the Coliseum, the 
Annex and the Greer building 
taken by the 250 exhibitors, the 
annual fall show of the Automotive Equip- 
ment Association in Chicago is ready for 
the doors to swing open November 12th. 

More manufacturers will exhibit and 
more worth-while jobbers will attend, than 
ever before in the history of the associ- 
ation. With the automotive industry 
going into the closing months of what 
has proved its most tremendous year, there 
is every reason to believe that both manu- 
facturers and jobbers will have reason to 
call it unequivocally the most important 
and the most successful automotive equip- 
ment show’ held in this or any other 
country. 

In spite of the increased floor space 
available this year, there were more appli- 
cants for space than could be accom- 
modated, and some of the larger manu- 
facturers who wanted extra display room, 
were forced to be content with less than 
they wished. Last year’s show had 217 
exhibiting manufacturers. 

Much interest centers in the plan being 
tried out this year of inviting a selected 
list of jobbers who are not members of 
the association. The list invited to the 
show includes 150 automotive equipment 
jobbers from all over the United States 
whose names were submitted by members 
and whose eligibility was passed. upon 
by the board of directors. These mer- 
chants, with the 300 jobbers who are 
members of the association, will give the 
manufacturers 450 potential customers, and 
the manufacturers look forward to the 
week as a rare opportunity to acquaint 
prospective buyers with their entire line 
of merchandise. 


Identification Badges Must be Worn 


A little detail that will be of real value 
to all during the week is the decision of 
the board that every man in the show 
must, during the entire week, wear a dis- 
tinctive badge during the exhibition hours. 
Manufacturing and jobbing members will 
each wear their identifying badges, and 
visiting jobbers will be provided with a 
different identification. Others who at- 
tend the show will be provided with ap- 
propriate insignia. 

This rule will be rigidly enforced by in- 
spectors, who will have absolute orders to 
escort from the show any man who re- 
fuses to display his identification badge 
on the outside of his coat, where it may 
be plainly seen. 

“You can say for me,” announces Com- 
missioner William M. Webster, “that this 
rule is going to be enforced to the letter.” 

The annual fall business convention of 
the association will be held during show 
week, each forenoon being given over to 
general or divisional meetings. Committee 
and board meetings will be held during 
the afternoons and evenings, as usual. 


Probably the most important single 
item of business that will come before the 
convention is the matter of the increase 
in dues, which came up for its first hear- 
ing at the midsummer meeting at Dix- 
ville Notch last June. There was con- 
siderable controversey over the subject 
at the meeting, and the session at which 
it comes up in November promises to be 
interesting. 

The committee in charge of this year’s 
show consists of Messrs. Walter C. 
Hecker, of the Curtis Pneumatic Ma, 
chinery Co., St. Louis, chairman, S. 
D. Black, president of Black & Decker; 
Baltimore, F. B. Caswell, sales manager 
Champion Spark Plug Co. Toledo,; N. 
Field Ozburn, president Ozburn, Abston 
& Co; Memphis, and W. H. Parkin, super- 
tendent National Standard Co. Flint Mich. 

A. B. Coffman is again manager of the 
show. 


Decorative Effects and Music 


The decorations in the several buildings 
will be appropriate and beautiful, and if 
space permits several allotments will be 
made for rest rooms, places railed off 
where chairs and settees will be provided 
for those who become weary. 

An orchestra will be provided in the 
Greer Building, as an added attraction for 
jobbers who might otherwise fail to in- 
clude the attractions in that building with- 
in their rounds. 

This year’s annual convention social 
gathering will, as usual, be staged Thurs- 
day evening of show week. It will con- 
sist of a banquet, to be served at 6:30 
p. m., followed by dancing for those who 
wish this form of amusement, and other 
entertainment for those who do not care 
to dance. 

Commissioner Webster and his aides 
have worked unceasingly in their effort 
to make this year’s show an event that 
will bring the greatest possible benefit to 
every member of the association, and to 
the industry at large, and all indications 
point to a successful issue to his plans. 

The COMMERCIAL CAR JOURNAL 
will distribute from its booth at the A. 
E. A. show the Chilton “Who’s Who and 
Where” booklet that has met with such 
success in the past few years. This 
booklet will contain the names and hotel 
addresses of the representatives of job- 
bers and manufacturers who will be in 
attendance at the Convention, as well as 
other valuable information. 





New and Larger Washington 
Offices for the N. A. C. C. 


The Washington Offices of the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
have been moved from the Albee Build- 
ing, to larger quarters in the Transpor- 
tation Building at 17th and H Streets, 
North West. The office is in charge of 
Pyke Johnson. 
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Transportation Furnishes 
Eight Per Cent of 
Nation’s Taxes 


More than eight per cent of the total 
tax burden of the nation in 1921 was col- 
lected from three agencies of transpor- 
tation, the motor car, steam and electric 
railways according to figures presented to 
the National Tax Association by John E, 
Walker, former tax adviser to the U. §S. 
Treasury department. 

“The total national, state and county tax 
burden for that year was approximately 
$8,950,000,000,” said Mr. Walker, “and 
of this amount more than $700,000,000 
was drawn from taxes levied against 
transportation in addition to numerous 
special imposts of one kind or another.” 

During the same period, about $1,000,- 
000,000 was devoted to the highway con- 
struction and maintenance program. Of 
this amount, detailed figures show that 
less than half was derived from current 
miscellaneous and general state taxation. 
The remainder was drawn from bond 
issues which will be retired in many in- 
stances from motor fees; from special 
gasoline and other taxes imposed on the 
motor vehicle owner and from Federal 
appropriations which were more than off- 
set by the Federal excise taxes imposed 
against the motor vehicle.” 

The result was that but 5.3 cents of 
the general tax payer’s dollar in 1921 went 
to highways although the highway pro- 
gram now under way in this country in 
the largest building development of its 
kind in the history of the world. 

“An interesting fact gleaned from a 
study of the data of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, is that the funds expended for 
construction are greatly in excess of those 
devoted to maintenance, indicating a 
steadily growing capital investment in 
improved highways. It is surprising, too, 
to note that while studies prepared by 
the Bureau indicate that most of the high- 
way transport is carried on main state 
roads, that more than half of the total 
highway fund is being turned back to 
county officials.” 

“These figures are of particular im- 
portance when taken in relation’to the 
mounting state and local expenditure for 
all purposes which show an increase of 
37 per cent from 1919 to 1921 on the 
most conservative estimates which can 
be made.” 

Mr. Walker’s study was made at in- 
stance of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce and in co-oper- 
ation with numerous government fact 
finding bodies. 





Walker Vehicle Building New 
Addition 


A new factory addition is now under 
construction for the Walker Vehicle Co. 
of Chicago, electric truck manufacturer. 
The new building is 360 x 100 ft., of steel 
concrete and brick and will house four 
electric heat-treating furnaces andj the 
frame assembly department. The press 
of orders has made the addition impera- 
tive. 
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British Subsidy Scheme for 
Motor Trucks 
Considerable interest has been created 
by the recent announcement of the British 


War Office that a subsidy of £40 will be 
paid to the owners of 30-cwt pneumatic- 


. tired trucks, of British manufacture which 


conforms to the specifications promul- 
gated by that Department. The specifi- 
cations constitute a revision of a similar 
scheme drawn up last year and will be 
supplied only to interested British manu- 
facturers upon application to the War 
Department. Four manufacturers have 
submitted vehicles for tests which have 
been accepted by the War Department 
under the revised specifications. The de- 
scription of the four trucks accepted by 
the War Department and the 1923 specifi- 
cations may be secured from the Auto- 
motive Division of the Department of 
Commerce, through the proper District 
or Co-operative Office. 





Commerce Completes Its 
Reorganization 


The reorganization of the affairs of the 
Commerce Motor Car Co., has been com- 
pleted and in a manner that is a tribute 
to the management of the company and 
the creditors’ committee, who undertook 
this task. 

The Commerce Motor Truck Co. con- 
tinues the business, having taken it over 
at a price which insures all the creditors 
of the company one hundred cents on the 
dollar. The organization is headed by 
Walter E. Parker, the president of the 
old company, who planned and directed 
the formation of the Commerce Motor 
Truck Company. The general manager is 
Charles L. Granger, who returned to that 
position last spring to aid in restoring the 
company to its’ old position of prosperity. 





Gray Bringing Out Light 
Truck 


A truck of light construction to have 
the same general specifications as the 
Gray passenger car, is announced by the 
Gray Motor Corp., of Detroit. The com- 
pany claims for the truck the following 
outstanding features: extra length and 
tigidity of the frame with its two tubular 
cross members, unusually large brake 
drums, heavy construction of the rear axle 
and differential housing, the low speed, 
low compression motor, etc. A market 
is being found for the truck in the vi- 


cinity of Detroit among the market gard- 
eners. 





The tramway company of the city of 
Trinidad Colo., have been given per- 
Mission to cease operation of its electric 
cars, because it has been a losing business. 
Palatial, 20-passenger motor buses are 
Now in service and are doing a nice busi- 
hess, 


Changes in Black & Decker 
Personnel 


Robert D. Black, branch manager for 
the Black & Decker Mfg Co., in charge 
of the Philadelphia territory will return to 
headquarters about the middle of Novem- 
ber to take up his new duties as adver- 
tising manager for the Company. Mr. 
Black succeeds Steve Brogan as adver- 
tising manager, effective January 1, 1924, 
at which time Mr. Brogan will take up 
his new work in connection with G. W. 
Brogan, Inc., which concern will handle 
the advertising of the Black & Decker 
Mfg. Co. The Manley Manufacturing Co., 
Dieffenbach - Westendorf Manufacturing 
Co. and one other organization, whose 
name has not yet been annexed. 

H. G. Smith, at present resident sales- 
man for Pittsburgh and Western Pennsyl- 
vania will succeed Robert D. Black 
as branch manager in charge of the Phila- 
delphia territory including all of Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware and New Jersey from 
Trenton South. 

E. D. Allmendinger, formerly working 
in the Detroit territory, has returned to 
headquarters at Towson, where he will 
take charge of the Black & Decker ex- 
port business, a separate export depart- 
ment having now been formed to take 
care of this work, which was previously 
handled in connection with domestic busi- 
ness. 





Dix Motors Wins Service 
Truck Sales Contest 


A recent sales contest among the dis- 
tributors of Service Motors, Inc, 
Wabash, Ind., makers of Service motor 
trucks was won by Dix Motors, Inc., 
of Long Island City, distributor for 
the boroughs of Manhattan and Queens 
in New York City. 

The runners up were the Pyramid Sales 
Corp. of Newark, N. J. and the third 
dealer in the race was also from the east- 
ern territory. The race lasted about a 
month and progress was reported to the 
men by indicating positions on a map 
showing a tour to the Pacific Coast and 
return. Credits were given in hundreds 
of miles for sales of each ton of truck 
capacity and for each settlement secured. 

Walter Dix, the head of the winning 
organization is a truck man of long stand- 
ing, formerly identified with the Packard 
factory organization. 





Martin-Evans Adopts Novel 
Advertising Poster 


The Martin-Evans Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
have undertaken the handling of replace- 
ment parts for all makes of cars on an 
extensive scale, and in order to attract the 
attention of the trade to the various lines, 
they have mailed out a large card hanger 
showing the cut-away of a car chassis 
labelled with the names of the various 
parts handled by the company. It is said 
that the trade has taken kindly to the idea 
and find the card most useful in pointing 
out to customers the location of the parti- 
cular parts under discussion. 


. land and Chicago. 
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Post Office Department to Try 
Out Electrics 


Sixteen electric trucks to be used for 
experimental purposes, have been pur- 
chased by the U. S. Post Office Depart- 
ment at Washington. The order was dis- 
tributed as follows: the Commercial Truck 
Co., Philadelphia, six trucks; the Walker 
Vehicle Co., Chicago, Ill., six trucks and 
the Ward Vehicle Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
four. 

The Post Office Department plans to 
operate these trucks first in Philadelphia 
for a period of four months and then for a 
like period in New York, Boston, Cleve- 
It is understood that 
the experiment is made to obtain a work- 
ing knowledge of the electric truck at each 
of the points mentioned with an idea that 
the experimenters will know definitely (1) 
where the electric should be used and (2) 
which make of electric truck gives the 
best service. 

The trucks were sold by the Commercial 
Truck Co., and the Walker Vehicle Co., 
their local Washington dealers; the 
Ward electric were direct factory sales. 





McQuay-Norris Appoints Dis- 
trict Sales Managers 


Five district sales managers to super- 
intend the distribution and sale of Mc- 
Quay-Norris products throughout the 
United States have been appointed by the 
McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Co., of 
St. Louis. The newly appointed dis- 
trict sales managers are: H. C. Coleman, 
formerly branch manager of the com- 
pany’s Kansas City office; L. H. Dally, 
formerly Chicago branch manager; R. C. 
Torrance, St. Louis branch manager; H. 
W. Knapp, Omaha branch manager; and 
E. G. Norris, who has been acting as 
western manager for several months. 





Ace Plant Soon to be Sold 


By authority of the court, a force ot 
men has been kept at work finishing a 
large number of passenger cars and trucks 
at the plants of the American Motor 
Truck Co., Newark, O. The company, 
which manufacturers the Ace truck and 
is one of the R. L. Dollings subsidiaries 
was placed in the hands of C. H. Spencer, 
as Receiver July 18. 

The appraisal of the property will be 
finished in a short time and the plant is 
to be offered as a going concern and will 
be sold as a whole. The factory is mod- 
ern, well equipped and is located on the 
main lines of the Pennsylvania and Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroads. 





The B. F. Goodrich Co., of Akron Ohio, 
plans to handle Brunswick tires directly 
through Goodrich branches. Only re- 
cently the Brunswick Tire Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Co., organized to carry on the tire manu- 
facturing of Brunswick, was acquired by 
Goodrich. Further announcements state 
that the official personnel of the subsidiary 
will remain substantially the same. 
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Mid-West Manufacturing 
Company Changes 
Name 


The Mid-West Manufacturing Co., re- 
quests that we give publicity to the follow- 
ing notice of the change in name to the 
Woods-Imes Manufacturing Co.: 

“We recently learned that our Trade 
name “Red Devil,” which was granted to 
us by the United States Copyright Office 
in 1917, had been previously granted to 
another manufacturer and despite the fact 
that we have spent a great deal of money 
establishing our name, so that “Red 
Devil” is synonymous with Dolly Jacks 
all over the world, we believe it business 
courtesy to abandon the use of the name 
Red Devil in favor of the manufacturer 
who had previous rights. 

“Inasmuch as we were to abandon our 
trade name, we felt the occasion opportune 
to effect a long contemplated change in 
our firm name “Mid-West Manufacturing 
Co.” because of the increasing confusion 
we are experiencing with firms similar in 
name, situated in various cities of the 
country in our general line of business. 

“We believe, therefore, that you will be 
interested in learning that the stock hold- 
ers of our company at a meeting Sep- 
tember 19th, authorized the change of our 
firm name from the “Mid-West Manu- 
facturing Company” to the “Wood-Imes 
Manufacturing Company” and _ recom- 
mended that our products be named in 
conformity with the new firm name, there- 
fore from now on, our products will be 
known as the “Wood-Imes” Dolly Jack 
formerly “Red Devil” Dolly Jack, “Wood- 
Imes” Quick Lift Tire Changing Jack 
formerly “Red Devil” Quick Lift Tire 
Changing Jack, “Wood-Imes” Self-Align- 
ing Burnishing Machine formerly “Red 
Devil” Self Aligning Machine and “Wood- 
Imes” Burnishing Compound formerly 
“Red Devil” Burnishing Con:pound. 

“There is absolutely no change in the 
personnel, products, or policies of the 
company, and since Sheldon V. Wood, 
the president, and Carl E. Imes, the secre- 
tary and treasurer, are responsible for the 
establishment, growth and policies that 
have marked this business as a success, 
the stockholders deem it wise to give the 
company the strength of their names, and 
thereby a more personal identity to the 
business to which they have so tremend- 
ously contributed.” 





Vane to Discuss Automobile 
Dealer Profits 


“Automobile Dealer Profits, How Much 
Are They, Where Do They Go and Why?” 
a discussion of dealer income and ex- 
penses heard by more than 50 automobile 
dealer associations this year will be given 
by C. A. Vane, general manager of the 
National Automobile Dealers’ Association 
at approximately a half dozen more 
points in the east, according to announce- 
ment from the N. A. D. A. These engage- 
ments are being filled at the request of 
N. A. D. A. members in these points and 
in the main are places that requested 
meetings in March, April and May of this 
year only to find Vane’s schedule filled. 
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Cities which will be visited are Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Newark, Brooklyn, 
Providence and Springfield, Mass. Out- 
side of district meetings at Boston, Mem- 
phis, Columbus, Ohio and St. Louis, al- 
ready announced by headquarters. Mr. 
Vane will fill no more speaking dates 
during the remainder of 1923 as he has 
already traveled more than 50,000 miles 
this year and been more than seven 
months away from headquarters. 

On his last speaking trip of the year 
which will be staged during October Mr. 
Vane will be accompanied by P. F. Drury, 
assistant general manager. 
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Motors to Replace Horse and 


Wagons in Denver 


J. C. North, general agent of the Amer- 
ican Railway Express Co., Denver, Colo., 
says that shortly he expects to place in 
service eleven heavy motor trucks and 
five smaller ones; that these trucks wil] 
supplant about fifty horses and twenty- 
five wagons. 

Mr. North says that with new equip- 
ment they will be better able to cover the 
56 sq. mi. of territory in and about Den- 
ver; the service will be more economical 
and speedier. 








Motor Truck Statistics for 
First Half of Year Released 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., has released 





the following data covering the auto- 
motive exports of the United States from 
January 1923 to June 1923, inclusive, for 
motor trucks. This special statistical state- 
ment gives a composite picture of our 
foreign truck trade. 


Countries Up to one ton One to two and one Over two and one 
half tons half tons 
No. Value No. Value No. Value 
NE 96.04.22 nus mersucaves 2444 $574,526 2 $ 2,068 
ee Tee 8 : 13 11,097 
MED ans ose 0:0 arse erawleveisesere 82 21,229 1 1,700 
ip | ees nee 351 91,440 . 
RPOMIOR © 6.65555 800 wea twensess 9 8,596 1 1,426 1 $ 1,426 
TO. so Sian e ccs pes Os ames 393 
ee rer 100 27,097 
nee ere 34 8,789 1 1,750 1 2,325 
Malta. Goz. & Cypr. ........ 11 3,466 
MGUHETIANGES o0.02 csc iicciccscss 25 9,300 3 3,106 
NUMSUM, os od oa csavcs.c000e ce 548 154,919 16 19,989 
Poland & Danzig .......... 1 700 
yl RRR Ee ee ee 1 450 
Russia in Europe 6 2,988 1 4,441 
RRR choo scckkistou'e ec ekwisigiay sscels 872 199,377 12 11,109 2 1,360 
SOIR, Sin sara. ard lars aera. ewes 982 253,794 55 55,348 2 6,724 
i re rere eae 61 22,723 
PIE a sick Scr sind Sxewateds 33 24,694 228 228,709 15 18,490 
ND oo G wig eine ei pains Ee 3 1 520 1 795 
SREOMAWIR, BID. ocice cc aces | 1,200 
Canada: Maritime P. ....... 7 3,919 12 12,631 1 2,633 
Canada: Quebec & Ont. .... 127 96,800 481 602,336 94 256,024 
Canada: Prairie BP. o%'00 3.055 16 9,888 45 58,152 3 11,081 
Canada: Brit. Col. Yuk. .... 31 23,327 50 79,095 11 28,732 
ETit.  EAONGUTAS 2éicacs<écucs 5 1,741 
ey rr ee 2 2,318 
Ce ee errs te 2 840 1 1,302 
Eg. eds Keiceo Hecce ee 5 2,332 
PINE 3565-5 8.064 eased oes Se 36 12,640 1 1,009 1 5,886 
AMIN so uinsa dias Anaweaed aes 356 174,992 128 96,358 23 52,711 
RRR III Cis fo. :4 gis Since Se 7 2,791 1 1,802 | 500 
aoe. ae Co) 19 6,891 S 
re 102 37,669 27 41,013 1 2,705 
Ctner Brit. W.8. i .scccwwcs 33 12,058 
Jo, EE a ere eer rer 328 87,695 29 38,601 3 10,195 
Dominican Rep. ........... 13 5,952 3 4,853 6 14,198 
MPRA IN 6 Be. bare sis ins 5 08 6 deena 8 2,584 
PORE TUE ED dw. ac00 96 0,050" 6 cia oe 1 364 
Lf eee rr err 12 24,856 2 4,465 
OE AES AS BBS aS. s wodateres 500 
Dee cL a enna 22 14,555 27 34,200 9 29,515 
OS a re ene ree 25 5,844 
re re 279 123,749 6 11,410 6 14,975 
fe SS Ee ee ern 51 18,068 19 25,150 9 37,728 
oe ee eee eee pie Shits 35 12,376 2 2,487 
vy ieee i a ae 1 1,047 
PCSNCH GGIAMA 226566 600's-0- 3 1,033 
SEE Se rere ree 90 38,772 13 21,098 1 3,850 
WIR ieee cased cinaeswee 160 41,030 
WOMEN, 6 ccc cence ce wes 54 19,891 2 7,188 3 10,121 
BORG VME sie eccwsieeun'edas 24 23,925 48 53,593 11 16,029 
eT ae air erence aces 4 4,701 11 15,171 
RIPRERR POGUE. 6 ccc wnasse ce 1 3,655 1 2,665 
ROR rn cctaik Sins Oh nrewree pare 89 33,268 6 2,184 3 27,000 
Java & Madura ............ 3 3,264 
Other Dutch FB. 1. ...55<.4. 2 1,836 
PUN os a olvcdaisted 8 3,360 3 7,022 
eS RE ree pate 805 272,789 20 40,224 37 90,244 
Ce RE a eee earner 20 6,480 Ee 
Palestine & Syria .......... 16 5,696 2 2,156 
Phillippine Is. ..........0... 172 70,458 8 8,713 1 2,000 
RENE SS Go cas Sine sere 319,940 507 634,539 145 251,012 
eer oe rer yw | 
French Oceania ............ 360 1 2,350 2 6.000 
New ‘Zealand ....<.....5.5. 69,512 120 159,454 23 53,892 
Belgian Kongo ............. 12,720 oS 
Brit. W. Africa ....... 116,075 25 23,482 
Brit S: Afvioa |.....6.... 33,533 19 26,399 
Brit. E.-Africa ........ 42 1 2,000 
Canary Islands ....... 2,560 2 1,755 4 6,210 
Other French Afr. 3.220 
Ce ee rere 2,420 
Re RSS. ee ieee 1,109 2 6,500 
Other Port. Afr. .....6..<.. 5,656 7 2,100 
ee weed seared: xa beta = i: —— 
I, wes vchnadoee caunae $3,159,135 1983 $2,400,400 423 $975,137. 
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Replacement T able—Corrected Monthly 


Including Piston Ring Sizes, Carburetor Sizes, Hose Sizes, Fan 
Belt Sizes, Brake Lining Sizes and Truck Frame Dimensions 


Note: Under Carburetor Inlet Diameter Will be Found Either the Size of Main Air Intake or the Gasoline Fuel Line 
Fan Belt Type: V—V-Shape, F—Flat, R—Round 










































































































































































ENGINE : BRAKE LINING FRAME 
pom Carburetor 0 — leew Fan Belt Service Emergency Length | Width 
NAME, MODEL AND | | 3 s| Bl 23 
TONNAGE 3 w| sisal | a\2 g|3] 2\|@.e|) _ oa | 
me ~i as At ee? | Ze = = |g 
oe rs} o|8o/ a | = = a = oa a “a Oh om < < ~ 
B13 (Se\.8/S8) 2/2/8131 8 /Sle)3| sl ais] ols] als] a8 | 88s] € |S ete 
s|S|BS(Ss/55) | F/ elf) (21S) 8 | Sl aiel €|E] ale) Se les) & | & see 
Z\E|OA|SAalem| A ELAR El A | Eley A | BL eal A | BL BA] A Ase] Oo | 6 As 
| 
Ace, Series A-134...:..... 3 1 |1 |vi]7 }1%)8-|1%| 40% 2 | F] 12 | 3x%| % 14) 12 | 3%] % | 4 | 122%] 763%| 215%) 32 | 9 
Et ae 3 | x 1 | 1%| V | 6% 2°11 | 1%| 42% 2 | FI] 13%] 341 1% | 4 | 13361 3441 % | 4 | Opt | 85° | 241° | 3: 9% 
MOD... ocevarcccccces 3| | 1%| 1%) V | 10°12 |15 | 1%| 42%| 2 | FI 13%) 3441 % | 4 | 13461 3%] | 4 t | 84%| 241 |..... 9% 
oS icheaiaeh teats 3\/%/1 - |1-|H|11 |2 |11 | 2~| 38% 34) VI 1134] 2341 % | 2 | 1156] 2561 1% | 2] 110%! 63%] 194 |'34°°| 11 
heme 90-135........2..... 3/%\1 |1 | V{at | 2 |ir | 2 | 39%] | vi 12° | 3°] % | 2] 12°] 3° | % | 2] 110%) 63%4| 194 | 34 | 10 
bt geppieebonegge 4) felt | LY | 8.) tyslit, | tysl 40 | 184) BL iz | 3x) | 2 | 12 | By) K | 2 | 193%) 743s) 208, | 4 | 8 
heme 00L-S.............. 4| %|1%! 1%! v | 11%] 144|12%) 144] 303%] 134] F] 12 | 3%] % | 2) 12 | 3%] % | 2 | 123%! 74%! 214% 9 
mupee-Ol4.......-..... 4| %|1%\ 1% v | 1144| 144|1244| 114] 3944] 1341 F} 13 | 341 | 2/13 | 3%) % | 2 
eue@l-S.....2)..0002. 4| %|1%\ 1% V | 11%6| 13411244] 1% 4hs| Us) Eb gs) 33s) 4 | 2| 13 | 3) | 2 % 
Tame K (Bes)... 4 | $4 | 18 | 14) Vv | 1154] 154\1254) 194) 4084) 14) RE i 384| 4 | 2 | 15%] 3%] % | 2 
MGD-EEE........c<.c3 4| %11%\1%| V | 10° | 1%|12 | 1441 41%! 1'%6 15%4| 3%| % | 2 | 15%4| 3%| % | 2 
gab eameaepeaate 4\ %|1%| 141 V | 10 | 1%|10 | 134] 4046! 184| FI 15%] 3%| % | 2 | 15441 3%! % | 2 
aba eas 4| % | 1%| 1%! V | 10 | 144110 | 144] 40%4| 1%] F] 18 |4°| %| 2/18 14 | % | 2 
Americah La France 1R-% | 3 ; if 1%| V 9 1%| 9 144| 45 14| F] 29 4 4%|1 | 46%) 2%) 4 | 4 
American La France 2R-2. | 3 13m | 15%) V | 11%] 1% 9 | 134| 42 | 27°] FI + | + | % 14] 17°7| 3881 Bl 4 
American La France 2R-2. | 3 1% 1%| V | 11%4| 14419 | 11 2 |2 | FL ¢+ 1+ | % 14/17 | hl BI 4 
American La France 3R-334| 3 | %¢ | 12¢| 1541 V | 11%¢| 13419 | 134/42 |2 | Fl aimls | %|2\21 | 47| Yl a4 
American La France 3R-344| 3 | 4 | 125| 15| V | 1134| 1441 9 | 1%] 42 |2 | FL 1i%ls | %|2\21 |4 | ¥l4 
American La France 3R-34%] 3 | 4 | lee! 1%) V | 114%) 1%) 9 144| 42 2 Fi] 11%| 8 4%| 2) 21 4 y%\4 
American La France 5R-5. | 3 | % | 144| 144) V | 1134] 1341 9 | 144 42 |2 | F]1i&ls | %l]2]21 |4 | Bla 
American La France 6R-8, | 3. | $¢ | 14¢| 124] V | aide) aslo | aszla2 |2 | Fl asels |selalar la | | 4 
American La France 5R-5. | 3 | 4% | 1#%/ 1 V | 11%/ 1%) 9 14%| 42 2 Fi] 11%)| 8 4%|2)| 21 4 % + 
irmbeder 31-14.......... a\%\41 v | 12°°| 1%|1634| 1%| 31%1 2 | F] 12~|3x%| %|4/12 | 3ul 4%] 4 
Armleder 40B-136........ 4|%\1%| lV | 9%) 2 \11%4 1%! 33%) 2 | Fliz2 | 3%] %14)|12 | 3%] | 4 
Armleder 400-154... 11.2. 3 1%| | Vv | 8%! 13<|11%| 1%| 34-11%) FI 12 | 3%] %| 4/12 | 3%] HI] 4 
Armleder KWB-334....... 4|.4%|1%| | v | 127 | 2 \16%| 1%| 35%] 2° | F137 13° | &|1/16 | 3% KI 8 
Armleder KWC-354....... 3 1%| | V | 10 | 13%4\16%! 1%| 35% 2 | F] 37 |3 | #\|1/]16 | 3% ¥18 
Armleder HWB-2%4....... 4|Y%\i4%| lv | os] 2° 1144] 1%) 33%] 2 | FI 13%) 3341 % | 4 | 13%] 3%] % 1 4 
Armleder HWC-254....... 3 1%| &l Vv | 8% 1%\11%| 1% 1%| F| 13%| 3%] % | 4 | 13%| 3441 % | 4 
| ei ge 4| Y%la~l|a| v | a | 2-117 | 1%) 31%] 2 | FI 2546] 2341 & | 4] 18 | 2%] & | 4 
MECEM, .......0.... 4) eli la} v la 2 la | 1M) guia) 2, | Bl ao | ais) we 2 | 46 | 2h! we | 2 
SE ¢. ...1- 3. 4|%\/1iw%/1%1 vV|12 |2 |11 | 1%) 33%] 1%] FI 25%) 2%] | 4/18 | 2% 4 
NPE 5. cvctce canes 4\4/1 %\ v | 12 |....\11 | 144| 3346| 136] FY] 42%| 2%4| & | 2 | 22%] 2% #11 
Seabee apa ra eel ie ee iMG Ry ei St Roel pk arene cay Hens BS 
aati pestaheeoat a) a |i ig" V'| 12 | ase )ii'| 154) S844) 134) “RY 22) 8 |i | i) dal ai) | 2 
Atterbury 20R-136... 11: a4|"%/1 %|....| 8 | 1%l14 | 136| 38%4| 1%] F] 11%) 3%] %| 4 | 118) 3% KI] 4 
Atterbury 220-214..." 4} i |1%| %i.21:] 103%] 136116 | 1%| 4035] 1461 F] 1344| 3461 % | 4 | 13x] 3% % | 4 
Atterbury 22D-314.. |||: 4| %|1%| 2222] 1094] 134|16 | 134] 4054] 134] FI] 15%) 3% % | 4 | 15%l 3% % 1 4 
Atterbury 8E-5........... 3| %| 1%] Sil...) 147° | 2° |20%4| 2° | 40° | 2°-| FL 17% 4° | %1 4 | 17%) 4° | | 4 
Autocar XXI-F-114_ 111! 41.2 | table. cdcc-.] Snel 296) Seal 208... veel ee 16%] 2%| & | 4 | 13%] 2%] B14] 9 9 
Autocar XXI-G-114. 11. ] 4 Tye |. fi] Baa] 1%] 994] 1946122: “a'-| qe] 39 $| 23| fe | 4 | 2843] 23s) | 4 | 114 | 90, | 179 | 4, | 
Autocar XXVI-4-6....... 3) eae ccc) Soe 198) Sal basen a |e 20%| 2%| % | 4 | 20%| 2%| %\4|iso | 80%! 223 | 34%| 10 
Autocar XXVI-4-6....... 3| % yp [222 "* 1] 34) 194! 334 134] 49%] 2 | FY] 202%! 284] 1% | 4 | 2084] 2%] % | 4] 176 | 116%%| 250 | 34%! 10 
Autocar XXVII-3........ 3| %\1n1...: "tII] 344) 194! 334] 1341 47%] 2 | FY] 228%) 2°! 4% | 4 | 20%] 27°] % | 4 | 13134) 76° | 213 | 34%) 10 
Autocar XXVII-3.._... aR Vet Moe 344| 134| 344| 1341 47%1 2 | FI] 22%\2 | %la| 22% 2 | % | 4 | 155%4| 100 | 237 | 34%! 10 
Available H-134..... 11... 4) & | 2u) ill] 117°] 18147] 1%) 407| 2 |...) 48°°| 234] % | 2 | 36° | 23%) % | 21120 | 8034! 201%) 32° | 9 
Available H2...... 11... 4| | 2) 1m) V'| 12 | ifse | 1h) 40 [2 | F] as, | 24] | 2 | 6 | 2%) | 2 | 120 | seis) 212, | a2 | 9 
Available H-214... 11.2.1! 3| | 2%\1ml....| 11 | 1814 | 1%] 40 | 2 |...) 1334] 334] % | 4 | 1336] 3%] % 1 4 | 144 | 8554) 226% 9 
Available H334........... 4 214| 1m| V'| 12 | 1%l14 | 1%] 42 |2 | FI] 16° | 3%| % | 4/| 16 | 3% % | 41168 | 106%| 254%| 36 | 9 
Available H5............. 3| | on 1H\....| 12 | 2° \16 |2°| 40 |2 |...) 18 |4>| %la]1s lal % 14] 168 | 1125] 263%] 38 | 9 
ce wake cess ce xe 3\/4\...-\1 \....|10 |2 | 612 | 31%] 1% FI] 19% 2 | & | 4] is%l2 | #14] 85 | 49° | 160441 34 | 13 
ARERR fae 4 1 vj}10 |2 |10 | 1% 32 |2 | Fl 36 | 2%! &l|1/42 |3 | %]1] 1210 | 68 | 212 | 34 | 10 
eae rarer ¥ vy lio |2 ho in| 32 |2 | Fi ao | os Rlil4s (3 | sladam | so [ois | ae-| do 
MOG. .........0 0002 4|%/1%!] & Vt10 | 2 |10 | 1%! 32 |2 | Fl 4s | 23% #11\| 54 13 | %|1]126 | 94 | 228 | 34 | 10 
Belmont B-1............. 8) i] 17 | 17) v | 10, | guia | 284) 356] 94] F| 36%) 144) | 1 | 2494] 244] G11] 85, | 50, | 265, | 34 | 1136 
oS egg hiiprarass 3; %1|1%11%| V | 10% 2%| 9 | 1%| 34° | 2° | FI 52 -| 3% 1| 47" | 2% 1 | 119%) 87%| 212%) 34 | 11 
Belmont F-3. 3 | 3 | 1%| 1%¢| Vv | 1084| 2314 | 1%] 34 | 2 | FY 51 | 3%] 4111) 47 | 2%] 32 | 1 | 137%] satel 2 34 | 11 
Bessemer G-1............ 3| 4/1 fl V | 11%) 2u\10 | 2h) 2 |g) V) 46, | 2%) | 2 | 44, | 2h) | 2 | 98%) seis) 182%) a |... 
Bessemer H-2-114.. |. ||. 3/%\1 | v | 11%] 2%|10 | 2% 43 | %| VI 16%) 2 8 | 16%| 2 8 |116| 76 | 203 | 34 |..... 
Bessemer J2-244.......... 3| %|1%| Bl V | 12° | 1%) 5 | 1% 36%] 1%| F] 18%| 2%| % | 8 | 18%| 2%) % | 8 |-142%| 92%| 220 | 34 |22:2: 
Bessemer K2-4........... 3| &11%| wl V | 11%] 2%|10 | 2% 3054] 134 F] 55 | 331 34 | 2| 33° | 446) 1% | 1 | 157%4| 108° | 249 | 38 |.:°:: 
thlehem KN-i......... 3/ |---| 1. | V | 8% 28) 8 | 2A) 3534 144) F] 4035] 24 | 1| 20 | 2%) & | 2] 80%) 56x) 175 | 324) i0 
thlehem GN-2......... 3} wlll] aml v | 834! 254] 944] 284] 40%! 134] FI] 52° | 2%! & | 1/37 | 241 & | 14 116%| 74° | 208%) 34441 9 
Bethlehe 3) % l.22.) 1%] v | 834] 2%) 944 28%! 40% 1% Fl 61 | 231 & 11/47 | 2341 & | 14 :134%| 8144] 226%) 34341 8 
J3- 3 i” | 1] v | 1277] 1igl17"| 1% 33%! 1%] F] 1 |3 | & 14/11 | 371 & | 4 | 126 34 | 10 
3 | | ix v | 12 | 2%l12 | 12] 3314] 134| FI 12 | 3% 4|12 | 33%| % | 4 | Opt. |......]...... Sri 
a) A 1i4| Bat | gia | 1 33 F| 39 | 2% 1| 38 | 2% tt Gahan Plewe news 33 
3| wlig| %....| 11 | 1%l13_ | 1%] 33 FI 13 | 3% 2/13 | 3% Sees. as. La, 33 
3|/%{1. |....| V | 10%] 2%| 5%| 2%| 39 | 1%) FI 20 | 2 4|20 |2 4 | 118° | 72 "| ii8%4|'32° "|... 
3\ &11%\....] V | 6%] 18|13 | 1%] 34 | 1%) FI 13. | 3% 4113 | 3% 4|142 | 89%! 123% 34 |112: 
3 1%\.22:] v | 936] 18l14 | 1%] 34 | 136] FI 15%] 3% 4 | 15%| 3% 41176 | 102%| 175 | 36 |..... 
31 | telco] vy | 1374) 2125 | 2] doa 27) FI azsl 4 4 | 17%| 4 41176 | 104%| 176 | 36 |...:: 
4|%|1%\% | V | 7 | 18613 | 15] 414] 2 | FI 21 | 2%] % | 4] 21 | 2%] % | 4] 124 | 8236] 224 | 34 | 98% 
4 lk | 12 | 134|14%4| 1%| 34%| 146) F| 4834| 2%] & | 1) 48 | 2%] & | 141104 | 61 | 192%] 34 | 10 
3|4%\inl|1ki Vv 1%| 6 | 1%] 47% ...) 2534) 2346] & | 4 | 24%) 2%! & | 4] 106 | 59%] 210° | 31. | 13% 
~ $120. D.7K%1.D. 
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Replacement Table—Continued 


ENGINE BRAKE LINING 
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Carburetor lan Fan Belt Service | Emergency 


NAME, MODEL AND : a 
TONNAGE 








Outlet 
Diameter 
Inlet 
Diameter 
Vertical or 
Horizontal 
Width 
Width 
Width 

Type 

Width 
Thickness 
No. of Pieces 
Width 
Thickness 
No. of Pieces 
Driver’s Seat 

















Driver’s Seat 
to Center of 
Rear Axle 
Over All 
Clearance at 
Lowest Point 
of Chassis 


Over All 
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KEY OF ABBREVIATIONS 


Note: Numerals on This Page Correspond With Numerals at Head of Specification 
Columns on Page Following. In All Specifications—O, Own; Op or Opt, Optional 


Engine: Fuel Feed: G-Le—Grant Lees Rear Axle (Make): 
Beav—Beaver 6 G—Gravity MM—Mechanics Mach. Co. Col—Columbia 
Buda —Pressure Mun—Muncie ; Clark : 
Cont—Continental V—Vacuum W-C—Warner Corporation Dun—Dunkirk 
GBS—Golden, Belknap & Go : W-Gr—Warner Gear Eat—Eaton 
Gr-B—Gray-Beal [Swartz — Location of Gearset: Fli—Flint 
Her—Hercules Con—Continental A—Amidshi Huck—Huck 
Hin—Hinkley Dup—Duplex Ear rgncey sap IrM—Iron Mt. 

4 H-Sp—Herschell-Spillman Han—Handy J—Unit with jackshaft LM—L M Axle 
LeR—Le Roi Her—Hercules 12 R-Rear | : 17 Russ—Russel 
Lib—Liberty 7 Hin—Hinkley U—Unit with engine Sals—Salisbury 
LMF—Light Mfg. & Fdy. “~  McC—McCanna Universal: Shel—Sheldon 


a NN OSS. t—te 


Lyco—Lycoming 
Mid—Midwest 
Sup—Supreme 
Wau—Waukesha 
Wei—Weidely 
Wis—Wisconsin 


Valve Arrangement: 


H—Overhead 
2 L—ELL-Head 

S—Sleeve 

T—TEE-Head 


Radiator (Make): 
BW—B & W 
Brm—Brenem 
Bus—Bush 
Can—Candler 
Cor—Corcoran 
Chic—Chicago 
Eag—Eagle 
EM—English-Mersick 
Eur—Eureka 
Fed—Fedders 
Flex—Flexo 
GO—G. & O. 
Har—Harrison 
Hoo—Hooven 
Idli—Ideal 


$ Jam—Jamestown 


Kue—Kuenz 
Liv—Livingston 
Lng—Long 
McC—McCord 
May—Mayo 
Mod—Modine 
Per—Perfex 
R-T—Rome-Turney 
SJ—Shotwell Johnson 
Spar—Sparton 
Spec—Special 
Spli—Splitex 
Stn—Standard 
Whe—Wheeler 


Lubrication: 
FS—Force and Splash 
F—Force Feed 
S—Splash 


Carburetor: 


Bent—Bennett 
Bris—Briscoe Devices 
Cart—Carter 
Eag—Eagle 
Ens—Ensign 
Hol—Holly 
John—Johnson 
King—Kingston 
3 Mar—Marvel 
Mas—Master 
MilKMiller 
Rayf—Rayfield 
Scoe—Scoe 
Strm—Stromberg 
Sheb—Schebler 
Stew—Stewart 
Till—Tillotson 
Zen—Zenith 


Mon—Monarch 
Phar—Pharo 
Pier—Pierce 
Sim—Simplex 


Wau—Waukesha 


Ignition System: 


Amr—American Swiss 
Apo—Apollo 
AtK—Atwater Kent 
AuL—Auto-Lite 
Ber—Berling 
Bos—Bosch 
Con—Connecticut 
Del—Delco 
Eis—Eisemann 
Kin—Kingston 
KW—K. W. Ignition Co. 
Lor—Louraine 
NE—North East 
POL—Prest-O-Lite 
Rm—Remy 
RBo—Robert Bosch 
Sim—Simms 
Spl—Splitdorf 
Tea—Teagle 
Wag—Wagner 
Wes—Westinghouse 


Engine Starter: 


AC—Allis-Chalmers 
AK—Atwater Kent 
AuL—Auto-Lite 
Bj—Bijur 
Bos—Bosch 
Del—Delco 
Dy—Dyneto 
GD—Gray & Davis 
LN—Leece-Neville 
NE—North East 


Wes—Westinghouse 
We—Wagner 


Clutch (Make): 


B.B—Borg & Beck 
B-Li—Brown-Lipe 
Covt—Covert 
Det—Detlaff 


DG—Detroit Gear & Mach. 


Dod—Dodge 
Full—Fuller 
Hart—Hartford 
Hoos—Hoosier 
HS—Hele-Shaw 
M-E—Merchant & Evans 
Mun—Muncie 
T-D—Twin Disc 
W-Gr—Warner Gear 


Gearset: 


B-Li—Brown-Lipe 
Cott—Cotta 
Covt—Covert 
Det—Detroit 
Dod—Dodge 
Dun—Dundore 
Durs—Durston 
Full—Fuller 


13 


14 


15 


16 


Acm—Acme 

Arv—Arvac 
Bld—Blood-Brothers 
Det—Detroit 
Hart—Hartford 
KB—Kinsler-Bennett 
MM—Mechanics 
M-E—Merchant & Evans 
Nor—Norwalk 
Pet—Cleveland Universal 
Pick—Pick 

Sned—Snead 
Spic—Spicer 
Ster—Sterling 
Ther—Thermoid 
UM—vUniversal Machine 
UP—Universal Products 
Var—Varied 


Springs: 


Am—Am. Auto Parts 
Arm—Armstrong 
Bea—Beans 
Cham—Champion 
Del—Delany 
Det—Detroit 
GC—Garden City 
Har—Harvey 
IC—Iron City 
Kal—Kalamazoo 
Lah—Laher 
Lig—Liggett 
Mar—Maremont 
Math—Mather 
Mer—Meerrill 
Nat—National 
Pen—Penn 
Per—Perfection 
P.S.—Point Spring Co. 
Row—Rowland 
Shel—Sheldon 
SP—Spring Perch 
Stan—Stan-Par 
SS—Standard Steel 
Ster—Sterling 
Tut—Tuthill 
US—United States 
Vul—Jenkins Vulcan 


Front Axle 


Col—Columbia 
Cont—Continental 
Dod—Dodge 
Fli—F lint 
Sals—Salisbury 
Sav—Savage 
Shel—Sheldon 
Shul—Shuler 
Stan—Stan-Par 
Tim—Timken 
Torb—Torbensen 
Vul—Vulcan 


Final Drive: 


B—Bevel Gear 
C—Chain 

I—Internal Gear 
P—Spur 

R—Double Reduction 
S—Spiral Bevel 
W—Worm 


18 


19 


21 


Stn—Standard Parts 
Thom—Thomson 
Tim—Timken 
Torb—Torbensen 
Vul—Vulcan 
Walk—Walker 
Wis—Wisconsin 


Rear Axle (Type): 


F—Floating 
D—Dead 
%4—Semi-Floating 
Yw—yY%,-Floating 

ing Gear 


Steering 


CAS—C. A. S. Products Co, 
Dit—Ditwiler 

Dod—Dodge 
Gem—Gemmer 
Hin—Keystone Hindley 
Jac—Jacox 

Lav—Lavine 

M-P—Muncie Products 
Ros—Ross 

Sag—Saginaw Products Co. 
Woh—Wohlrab 


Wheels: 


Arc—Archibald 
AuW—Auto Wheel 
Bim—Bimel 
Bet—Bethlehem 
Bud—Budd 
Cla—Clark 
C&M—Crane & McMahon 
Day—Dayton 
Det—Detroit 
Dis—Disteel 
E&O—Eberly & Oris 
Hay—Hayes 
Hoo—Hoopes Brothers 
Imp—Imperial 
Ind—lIndestructible 
Jon—Jones 
Kel—Kelsey 
MM—Michigan Malleable 
Iron Co. 
Mot—Motor Wheel 
Mun—Muncie Wheel 
Mut—Mutual 
Nor—Northern 
Pru—Prudden 
Roy—Royer 
Sch—Schwartz 
Smi—Smith 
Sta—Stanwell 
StM—St. Mary 
Stn—Standard 
Van—Van Wheel 
Wal—Walker 
Way—Wayne 
W-L—Waterhouse & Lester 


Rim Equipment: 


Bak—Baker 
Cle—Cleveland 
Det—Detroit 
Fir—Firestone 
Gdy—Goodyear 
Hay—Hayes 
Jac—Jackson ws 
Jax—Jaxon 
Kel—Kelsey 
Mil—Miller 
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NOTE: Battery Equipment in all above makes is at the option of the purchaser. Battery Location Abbreviations: A—amidships; H—under hood; and 


S—under seat. 








Truck Winch Pulls Down 
Church Steeple 


A striking example of the all-around 
usefulness of motor truck winches was 
brought to light the other day in James- 
town, N. Y. The Presbyterian Church, 
one of the city’s old landmarks, was being 
wrecked to make way for a new hotel. 
Higgins & Haupin, contractors for the 
job, swung a heavy cable from the top of 
the steeple to a Mead-Morrison motor 
truck winch mounted on a six-ton Auto- 
car. On the first attempt to pull the 
steeple over, the cable snapped. A new 
cable was attached. The winch, operated 
by the truck engine, wound slowly around 
—after straining and cracking for about 
three minutes the steeple fell with a crash 
that could be heard for several blocks. 

Small capstan winches, operated on the 
motor’s idling power, are coming into 
widespread use as a regular equipment on 
motor trucks. They are used for a sur- 
Prising number of jobs; from loading 
trucks to hauling heavy boilers; from 
hoisting safes to wrecking buildings. 


Illustrating the Power of a Truck Winch 





Show Managers Exchange 
Helpful Ideas at Buffalo 


Bigger and better local. ‘automotive 
shows and the introduction of extra at- 
tractions such as automotive historical 
exhibits, service demonstrations and high- 
way exhibits were points stressed at the 
fall meeting of the National Association 
of Automobile Show and Association 
Managers held at Buffalo September 7 
and 8. Trade association managers from 
nearly every section of the country at- 
tended the meeting. 

The use of outside attractions such as 
fashion. shows, vaudeville, etc., were dis- 
couraged, and the substitution of other 
features of direct bearing on the auto- 
motive industry and its advancement was 
suggested. 

The association managers were urged to 
lead movements for highway improve- 
ment as an agency for promoting sales. 
The sessions were presided over by Robert 
E. Lee, president and Herbert Buckman, 
vice-president. A fund of $100 for the 
Japanese Red Cross Relief was noted. by 
the Association. 
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Detailed Motor 


These Tables Consist Only of Specifications Received Directly From the Manufacturer. 
Listed Are Either Specially Designed Bus 






































































































































UNLOADED WEIGHT | GENERAL DIMENSIONS ENGINE _DETAILS ‘NORMAL 
| (In Pounds) Keay Bs l : Co oe ae l oo SPEED | 
| n a | o = | ; «= g | 
| ig | ze | 2/Biala 4 | | | 2 | € | wew 
Sb ia} @ eet on | wey eilsoigei|s3io © to s OR Benes 
2| TRADE NAME AND (f) = | & | vy Bsilels|islalg | 8 iE |S Make RY e,ifgi ial,» | -4 g | = 
3| NUMBER >| & | oO = ee | Sitliels | = | = | Sg] and Model | FIEIZi3/3.] « : 
ral | 2 a a E 2 She | a fade ere 8 Sia} o\ al 20 9 es | 
o| Sia| @ | em | >| Sslisicgipzl|&!| # |] es] Number # Be) [m/e] 34 | 3 a 
4 al 3 a a5 3 | 2 s|/o;/&/] 8 |8]ee © 2i/2lila\e| as | «= sia 
5| a eo.) eo fay 8S [See | Sos Lee Pe iE Isl c| ts | 3 | 8 
A 3| a | P—Fea) om | ol e B 5 a AO 3 o|ls isis as, | a & ont 5 
| 550] 6 |oF | ae® lela l&élala|] 6 [615 a [mle jes) o-| & | 8) me || 
i 
1 23 4 5 6 7 
2a a eroe are 30/....{ 6900 | 38 { 312 | 90 Cont L4 444x514 ,32.4|L |\V|F |Zen |Own |Eis 30 (5.7 
es ae eee 18|....| 2800 | He eee ee n 6 x4 |21.6\L |\V|S |Strm |Own |KW | 20 6 
ie ae 30|....| 5000 | 27 | 262 6 9 | BudaEBU (44 x54/28.9\|L |V\|F |Zen Own |Bos 25 3 
4| Bethlehem KN..... 16/1385) 2650 26 | 175 |64%]).... wn 34%x5 |19.6/L |V |F |Zen GO Bos Dae 
5| Bethlehem GN...... 25|2185| 4100 25 |20814\6644|....| Own 4 x54/|25.6|L |V iF |Zen GO Bos , Fao 
6| Bethlehem HN...... 35/2985; 5250 | 26 |226%4| 70 |....) Own 4 x54|25.6|L |\V |F |Zen GO Bos ae ices 
7a EES 2 oso ke os oe 25|3400)...... 30 | Op |....| 12 | Cont 414x54/32.4|L |G|F |Strm |Chic (Bos |....|.... 
8} Brockway.......... 25|....| 6400 313¢/2951%4| 84) 10 | Buda 4%x6 |32.41L |V\IF |Zen |GO Bos | 25] 5 
9| Brockway.......... 30). . 6400 31 24\32444| 84 | 10 | Buda 444x6 (32.4|L |V |F |Zen GO Bos 25 5 
10| Day-Elder20....... 20)|.. 3950 30 | 237 |7014|1044; Buda HTU (44% x514/28.9|L |V |F |Zen Bus Eis 35 | 10 
11} Day-Elder25....... 25}.. 5000 27 | 260 |7544| 10 | Buda HTU [444 x544/28.9|L |V |F |Zen [Bus _ {Eis 35 | 7 
12| Day-Elder 30.......|30)....| 6000 25 |27114| 90 7 | Buda YBU |44¢x6 |32.4/L |V|F |Zen |Bus_ |Eis 35 | 7 
13} Defiance GL-3...... ER pee ~++-| 210 | 84 8 | Cont8R 3 34x444/27.3|L |V|.../Zen |Chic |Bos | 30| 5 
14| Denby 188.......... 26). . 6540 a eS RES 914| Cont 6B 3%x5 |(33.7\/|L |V |...|/Zen Lng’ |Bos 47 9 
15} Denby 216.......... 30}... 6860 73 | ....]...-| 944] Cont 6B 33%%x5 (33.7/|L |V|.../Zen j|Lng /|Bos | 47| 9 
16| Fageol Inter City... .|22)....|...... 38 | 306 |....| 7344] HS 50 444x5144/28.9|H |V |F |Zen (|Lng (Del | 35/ 6 
17| Fageol Street Car... ./29]....)...... 38 | 312 | 89 | 744) H.S. 50 444x544/28.9/|H. |V |F |Zen |Lng (|Del | 30| 7 
oe rer Se a 28 |238%]....; 10 | Cont 6M 3%%x414/27.3/|L |V |F |Zen (|Lng (Eis 35 | 7 
19 Federal Big Kula Set Sa 2 eae ee 28 |26634)....| 10 | Cont 6B ang=e 33.7|L |V |F |Zen |M Eis | 35| 6 
20| Fifth Avenue J...... Oni... «3! 4800 ES RARE IR cect ae ~« RD begochsn< Me icc «, Baisace-«% Eis 21 5 
“Eo RRA eee ol RT Sie OAS in See: |S a paren wl Maca 33,44 22.5|L |G|S |Hol |Own |Own | 30/ 3 
eo} Ae ae 29|4200| 6500 2 eee Oe 5 Wis A 494x534 36.1|T |V |F |Strm |Lng Eis ae bs aies 
23| Garford 51D. 29/4350; 6300 28%! 30 | 295 | 91 7 | Buda YBU (|4 2.41L |\V IF |Strm |Own |Rm 35 5 
24| Garford 226......... 25|3750| 4350 25 | 262 | 76 | 944) Buda EBU 432351 28.9|L |V |F |Strm |Own ([Spl 35 (5.4 
25| Graham CA......... 16|1325| 2625 2414) 234 | 77 |1044| Dodge 3 1x4 16 24.11L iV |S |Stew |McC NE 26 |.... 
26 Indiana Mer a See 22)....| 5300 29 |25234|8914| 944) Own 38 4 26x54 27.2\|L iV |F |Strm |McC |Eis 23 6 
27| Indiana 25.......... 26}....| 5850 32 |27934|8944| 944) Own 38 44%x54/|27.2/|L |V |F |Strm |McC Eis 23 | 6 
28) {nternationalS...... 14|....| 2750 i eee scblee set S60 ae 34%x5 |19.6|L |G\|FS\Ens j|Lng (|Con | 25| 5 
29| Jumbo... .......... 25|....| 6000 ..-.| 260 | 84 8 | Buda EBU |444x514\28.9/L |V |F |Zen GO Eis 25 8 
oe SS ene 18}....| 5200 -o-.| 252 | 7 8 | Own 4-36 (44% x5%|28.9|L |\V |S |Strm |Spar (Bos | 40).... 
31| Larrabee X 2........ 14]....| 3350 28 | 216 | 70 | 11 | Cont8R 3%x4%/27.3/|L |\V |F |Zen Fed Bos 40 4 
32| Larrabee XJ2...... 21|....| 4300 34 | 250 | 90 | 9 | Cont8R 3 %x4}4|27.3|L |V |F |Zen |Fed (Bos | 30| 3 
33] Luedinghaus........ . .|2890) 4400 ee, eer: F SS aera 4144x5%/28.9|L |G|S_ |Sheb |Brm_ (Spl 20 | 3 
34 — Lt esa Ae oe 25|4435; 6075 3134|3714| 300 | 88 | 944) Own 4x5 |28.9\L |V |FS |Zen Own /|Spl 21 |4.5 
eRe 21/1320; 3100 O|....| 246 | 85 | 10 | Her x5 |..../L |G/FS|John |...... AuL | 35 | 12 
36 1 care ae 22}....| 5600 Se (See ..-| BudaGBU |4 x544|/25.6|L |V |FS/Zen (Chic |Eis 25 | 6 
37| Master DDB........ 30}....| 6000 3334|..... ...|-..-| Buda EBU |444x534\28.9|L |V |FS|Zen (|Chic |Eis | 25| 5 
38} Menominee DB..... 5). ...| 5900 30 | 256 | 86 | 10 | WisTAU (4 x6 (25.6|L |V |F |Strm |Own |l..... 32] 6 
39} Moreland RC....... 16/2280) 3850 ol Se aiecoce facie er x5 |25.6|L |G/F |Zen wn (Spl . oe 
40| MorelandEC.......|.. 3780) 4590 Se eee ...| 844| Cont K4 44%x514/27.3|L |V |F |Strm |Own (Spl 25 
41; Moreland AC....... 25/4700) 5660 5 SRR Gea (ee ..-| 9 | Cont L4 446x544/32.5|L |V |F |Strm |Own (Spl 25 
Bel I Ss oe osc oa occ .j....| 2390 Ase RY EP ie ... {10%} Own T 3#4x544/21.7|H |V |FS|Zen |Har (Rm | 25 
43| Parker B23 B....... 16/1400) 2700 21 | 204 | 66 | 10 | Buda WTU 334x544/22.5|L |V IF |Zen Own (Wis 35 9 
44| Parker E 24B....... 18/2500) 3600 25 | 218 | 66 | 10 | WisSU 4 x5 |25.6/H |V |F |Strm |Own /|Wes | 40 | 10 
45| Phila. Motor Coach P/|65|6500| 8750 20%! 35 |33434) 90 8 | Own6cyl. |4 x6 (|38.4|H |\V|F |Zen |GO NE 25 
46| Ruggles Chanticleer. .|16}1445|} 3000 28 | 27 | 206 | 73 |1034| Her O x5 |25.6|L |V |F |Strm |Per Rm 35 8 
47) Schwartz65B....... 35/4075} 5925 37 | 270 |7514| 944| Buda EBU |4144x5%4/28.9|L |V |F |Zen Own |Bos | 30 3 
nid Becece te ee ne . .|4850| 7200 29%) 33 | 309 | 91 7 | Cont L4 4144x54\32.4|L |V |F |Zen Lng Eis 25 |6.27 
49| Service 61B......... 40|....| 5850 0 | 24 |27614) 80 | 814| Buda EBUI |44%x544/43.4|L |V |F |Strm |McC |Eis 25 | 4.5 
50} Service 25B......... 20|....| 3600 18 | 221 |}65%| 8 | Buda WTU 334 x5 % 33.8|L iV iF [Opt Lng Rm 35 6 
51 Sterling ne 21/4050} 4800 293%|....| 234 |705| 10 wn 4 x5%/25.6|L |V |F |Zen Own |Eis | 28].... 
52| Sterling GB2.... 29/4575) 5700 29%%|....| 263 17514) 10 | Own 434x534 |30.6|L |V |F |Zen Own |Eis | 28 |.... 
53| Stoughton AS... .|16|2400) 3300 i As res acer iF ...|H |V|F |Zen /|Chic |Rm | 34 | 8.5 
54) Stoughton DS.. .|24]....| 4890 a: | he SS eS Per ..../H IG|F |Zen Own |Rm 26) 5 
55 Triangle IE .|20/2995| 4500 30 | 276 | 75 | 10 | Wau Y 4 x54|25.6|L |V|F |Strm |Whe (Eis 35 (6.54 
56) Union FWC.. .|30)....| 6000 ....| 316 | 95 |....| WisTAU (4 x6 /|25.6/|L |\V/F |Sheb |GO Eis ee 
57| United 30B.... .|..]....} 3000 ne ee RE? ee er x5 |25.6/|L |V iF |Zen Per Bos | 45} 5 
58} U.S. No. 301.. 18|1875| 3200 22 | 212 | 70 | 93%} Buda WTU |3%x5%\22.5|L |V |F (Strm |Lng (Bos | 35] 9 
59] ©. &. No. 201.....: 2. 18/1875} 3200 22 | 212 | 70 | 9%| Buda WTU |334x5%/22.5|L |V IF |Strm /|Lng Bos 35 9 
60) U.S. No, 202....... 26/2225) 3800 6 28 | 267 | 88 104 Buda WTU 334x5 4)22.5|L |V |F-|Strm |Lng (Bos | 30| 8 
61 Se se (PES fe 2814| 36 | 276 | 74 Own 1414x534 28.9|L te Wen «isso lente cise oanea ia 
NOTE: Manufacturers and addresses of above listed on page 52. K E 7 O F 
ENGINE: CARBURETOR: ee BATTERY (MAKE): aR pan ne - 
Beav—Beaver Bent—Bennett g—Lon. Exi—Exide LN—Leece-Neville 
Buda Cart—Carter McC—McCord Gl—Globe GD—Gray-Davis 
Cont—Continental Eag—Eagle May—Mayo Gld—Gould Spl—Splitdort 
GBS—Golden, Belknap & Ens—Ensign Mod—Modine 8 Hob—Hobbs 
Gr-B—Gray-Beal [Swartz Hol—Holly Per—Perfex POL—Prest-0-Lite CLUTCH (MAKE): 
Her—Hercules John—Johnson R-T—Rome-Turney USL—U. S. Light & Heat B.B—Borg & Beck 
Hin—Hinkley King—Kingston SJ—Shotwell Johnson Wes—Westinghouse B-LI—Brown-Lipe 
H-Sp—Herschell-Spillman 5 Mar—Marvel Spar—Sparton Wil—Willard Covt—Covert 
1 HS—Holl Scott Mas—Master Spec—Special Det—Detlaff 
LeR—Le Roi Mill—Miller Spli—Splitex ENGINE STARTER: DG—Detrolt Gear & Mach. 
Lib—Liberty Rayf—Rayfield Stn—Standard AC—Allis-Chalmers Se4_-Seae 
LMF—Light Mfg. & Fay. Scoe—Scoe Whe—Wheeler AK—Atwater Kent 11 iru 
Lyco—Lycoming Strm—Stromberg IGNITION SYSTEM: AuL—Auto-Lite Hart—Hartford 
Mid-—Midwest Sheb—Schebler GNITIO : Bj—Bijur Hoos—Hoosier 
Mol-Moline Stew—Stewart Amr—American Swiss Bos—Bosch HS—Hele-Shaw 
up—Supreme Till—Tillotson Apo—Apollo Del—Delco M-E—Merchant & Evans 
Wau—Waukesha Zen—Zenith AtK—Atwater Kent 9 Dy—Dyneto Mun—Muncle 
bo i emer RADIATOR (MAKE) fer erling TN—Leose-Neville 7-D—Twin Disc 
F th er—Berling —Leece-Neville 
Wien BW—B & W Bos—Bosch NE—North East W-Grwermet” Gear 
VALVE ARRANGEMENT: Brm—Brenem Con—Connecticut —Remy GEARSET: 
H—Overhead Bus—Bush Del—Delco Sim—Simms x 
L—ELL -Hea Can—Candler - Eis—Eisemann USL—U. S. L. B-Li—Brown-Lipe 
2 s—Sleeve Chic—Chicago Kin—Kingston Wes—Westinghouse Cott—Cotta 
T—TEE-Head Eag—Eagle KW—K. W. Ignition Co. We—Wagner Covt—Covert 
6 EM—English-Mersick Lor—Louraine Det—Detroit 
FUEL FEED: Eur—Eureka NE—North East GENERATOR: Dod—Dodge 
G—Gravity Fed—Fedders POL—Prest-0-Lite Bos—Bosch 12 Dun—Dundore 
3 P—Pressure Flex—Flexo Rm—Remy Wes—Westinghouse Durs—Durston 
V—Vacuum Go—G. & O. fae nn Bosch Rm—Remy Full—Fuller 
Har—Harrison —Simm 10 Bi—Bijur G-Le—Grant Lees 
LUBRICATION: Hoo—Hooven St —Solitdert NE—North East MM—Mechanics Mach. C0. 
FS—Force and Splash Idl—Ideal Tea—Teagle AuL—Auto-Lite Mun—Muncie 
4 F—Force Fi Jam—Jamestown Wag—Wagner Dy—Dynete W-C—Warner Corporation 
S-—Splash Kue—Kuenz Wes—Westinghouse Eis—Eisemann W-Gr—Warner Gear 


All Manufacturers Producing Motor Bus Chassis Not Represented 
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Bus Specifications 


Every aa! Car Manufacturer in the Country Was Solicited and the Jobs 
Chassis or Those Recommended for This Service 
































































































































ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT TRANSMISSION | | FRONT AXLE REAR AXLE | . 4 = | TIRES, WHEELS, RIMS 
ny a | g > | 3 { | | E 3 : | *Pneumatic e 
5) am ma | } | =~ 
3| 4 ge | 2 g |$ | 4 | 2] | |@g}@,1 > | tual a |g 
2;& < EI & | Make | Ss S 2 | 2 > Bl gy " a |& 
EL a Ss a Ss. s ‘ee = 2 | Make > Make | Sit | 3 $| & | tSolid eae, 
a. Z 8 © | 8q | & | sad Mode) « | % ~ | © | and Model |= | and Model | | 2 k So | Bee EO 
Z > pe 3 | 33 vr] Number S| ra) ® | @ | a } | O08 Os i) teeter Hh 3 
ol © o ps 2 Pac ° Sis © eS 2 | Number | — Number |e | oe . a eo ae a 
£| 3 3 33 & | 82 | 3 | of Gearset | & S 3 + , oe § 8 | £8 £5 — | 8 qiaig8 
| — —_ | | & a — -— bl —_ 
"| 2 2 || a | o~} o| Isla} 5] a | a | ie Bie sie] 3 | m ae |e |e 
8 9 Oo 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 
1; Wil SJRT4 |6-111|Del |Rm |B.B. |Cott RU U| 4\Bild |Det A 1540 B |W ; 651158 \F |; 6.8 |85.36{Ros (38x7* |36x6¢ Bim /|Fir 
OEE, PETC e, eee Wis |.....;Own |Own | U | 3|Pet |Math|.....| Own I | Own 2-L ID | 8. |26.66|Ros |34x5* |34x5* |StM Gdy 
3\USL |Spec 12-175|Bos |L.N. |B-Li |B-Li 55 | U| 4\Spic |Math| A | Tim1550 |W | Tim6511 |...| 6.1 |..... Ros |34x7* |34x7* |E&O |Fir 
4|POL |618SHC |..... G.D. |G.D. |B.B. et | U | 3|Spic Math| A *| Stan3070 S | Eat 1000 56 | OSGOOD (ee hs occ fe ck cepted. Fir 
5\POL |613 SHC |..... G.D. \|G.D. |B.B. |Det U)| 3\UP |Math| A | Shel35 FA |R | Wis66A ae we SO eS ey Aree or ..|Fir 
6|POL |618SHC |..... G.D. |G.D. |Full |Full U|4/UP |Math| A | Shel3430 |[R | br 88E Vee Ee reer coe Smi |Fir 
ME Wiid¢édnsedbeesed el oe B-Li |B-Li 50 U | 4\Spic |Phil | A | Tim wit ...| Opt| Opt |Ros | Opt | Opt |Hoo j..... 
SiExi |......... 12 L.N. |L.N. |B.L. |B-Li 55 | A | 4|M-E ar B Shul610B iI Glork 2 DR ee Se een ore Bud /|Fir 
eee 12 L.N. |L.N. |B-Li |B-Li 55 A | 4|M-E |Mar B | Shul 610B JI Clark 3DSp|D | 7 Lg ee ee Bud |Fir 
10\Wil |SJRT6 (|6-153)Bos |Bos |B-Li |B-Li35 | U| 3\Hart |Shel | A | Col7018 (|W | Tim6460 (1% | 6 |20.2 |Gem |36x6 (36x7 |..... |Fir 
11\Wil [SJRT6 |6-153/Bos (Bos |B-Li |B-Li 51 | U | 4/Hart |Shel A | Col 8513 \W | Tim6560_ =(|F | 6.8 |36.4 |Gem |36x6 (40x8 |..... Fir 
12\Wil |SJRT6 (|6-153/Bos |Bos |B-Li |B-Li 51 | U | 4\Sned |Shel A | Shul 610 |W | Tim6511S |F | 6.8 |36.4 |Gem |36x6 (36x6f |..... Fir 
13;Wil |SJRT 4 Bos (Bos |Full (|FullSU1 | U | 3\Spic |Det A | Col 7000 |B | Eat 1000 eae 3” ee Lav |32x6* (34x7* (|StM |Fir 
BD Vara aa asee 6-200|/Bos Bos |B-Li Li |---| 4).....|Det A | Shul I | Clark |. vileveuaees Ros |36x6* (36x6¢ (Bud |....- 
are 6-200/Bos (Bos |B-Li (|B-Li As | eo Det A Shul I Clark Pee ae eee Ros |36x6* (36x6t (Bud |..... 
a ae Del (Del |B-Li B-Li 50 | U | 4\Spic |Math| A Tim 1524 |W | TimSpec F | 4.6 |19.7 |Ros |36x6* (|38x7 LS ee 
oo Sg ees ee Del |Del |B-Li |B- - 50 =| U | 4\Spic |Math| A | Tim1524 (|W | TimSpec ({F | 4.6 |19.7 |Ros |36x6* |36x6t (Bud |..... 
18/Exi |3LXRE-25 |6-185|Rm Rm B.B. |Ow | A | 4\Opt |Math| A Own |W | Tim 6460 | 5.2 |26. (Gem |32x6* (34x7* (|Smi (Fir 
19/Exi |3LXRE-25 |6-185|Rm Rm B.B. Det R | A | 4;Opt |Math| A | Own |W | Tim 6560 (|F | 6.75/39.8 |Gem |32x6* (36x8* (Smi (Fir 
RR Settee 6-170]..... A ce stoma IE brad Rk pineal Sg Speer Leet ge age Ros |34x4 (34x6 |.....|..... 
5 eee 80 |Own |Own |Own (Own | U|..\Own |Own | B | Own Own ake Ae Va, i Oe) Cee Own |Opt 
Sesser 12-85|NE |NE |HS \Cott | A | 3)Bld -|Tut B Own B |B. | Own B : ee ae” al ee ees ete ieee Sch (Fir 
23\Wil STRN6_ |6-190/AtK ‘Rm Own |Own | A | 4/Spic |Per B | Tim1550 (|W | 6511B ge ee ee Ros |36x6* (36x6+ |Day (Fir 
24\Exi |3XC-15-1 |6-175|AtK |AtK |Own (Own | A | 4\Spic |Per DM Vicwnesecuees |\W | Tim 6460 (3% | 4.85)..... Ros |32x6 |32x6t (Bud (Fir 
25|Exi (9318 12-50|N.E. |N.E. Own |Own U| 3..... Pare A | Own iB | Own ...| 6.29/26.23)Own |33x434*|36x6* |..... bavess 
26;Wil ISTRN6 |6-157;\Wes Rm |B.B. (B-Li ek. eee Shel A | Shel D370 |W | Shel W103 |% | 6.05\25.5 |Woh |36x6* (36x6+ (Bud (Fir 
27| Wil TRN 6 |6-157|\Wes |Rm |B.B. |B-Li Fa. ae Shel A | Shel D370 |W | Shel W21 (|% | 6.05\25.5 |Woh |36x6* (36x6+ (Bud Fir 
28/POL |613RHN |6-100/AuL |AuL |Mun |Mun | OU} S..... 8.8. A wn \I Torb D | 6.3 |25.2 |\CAS |32x414*|32x449*|.....)....- 
. ees 6-120|NE |NE |Full |B-Li U | 4\Spic |Math| B | Shul610S JI Clark ei vo: Jac |36x6* (36x6f (Ind |Fir 
30\Wil |SJRT6 (6-153)Rm (Rm |B-Li_ /|B-Li35 | U | 4\Spic |Math| A /| Shul 610 \R | Wis 60B ...| 5.8 |19.08|/Ros |34x7* |34x7* |Whit |Gdy 
31|Exi |3XE-D Bos |Bos |B-Li |B-Li30 | U| 3\Sned |Shel | A | Sals |B | Sals 3% | 5.9 |25. |Gem |34x5* (34x5* |Bud (Fir 
32/Exi |3XE-D [6 Bos |Bos |B-Li /|B-Li30 | U | 3\Spie Shel A | Shel |W | Shel ¥% | 7.6 |31. |Gem |36x6* (36x6* (Smi \Fir 
2 eee 150|\Dy_ |Dy_ |B.B. |Det | U| 3\Spie |Tut A | Shul 510 |W | Wis % | Opt |42. |Lav |36x6* |40x8* (Bim (Fir 
34\/Exi (6LXRE13/12-120|L.N. |L.N. |Own |Own | U| 4|\Spic |Mar | B | Own \R | Own F | 6.67\32.3 |Own |34x5 (34x5t (Jon |..... 
a ae 6-120/AuL |AuL |Hoos |W-Gr A | 3\Spic |Arm | A | Fli |B | Fli Be beweake ...e-|Lav |33x5* |33x5T |..... |Fir 
.. Sea 12 Wes |Wes |Full (Full TU 3) U| 3\Spic |Det B Shul 610 R | Walk 2A F | 7.25/22 Ros |36x6* /|40x8 StM |Fir 
3 7 are 2 Wes |Wes |Full (FullGU7 | U | 4\Spie |Det B Shul 610 IR | Walk25A |F | 7.66/37 Ros (|36x6 40x8 StM |Fir 
38/Wil |SJR4 6-125|Bos |Bos ,Det |CottAU | U| 4\Spic |Tut A | Tim1550 (R | Wis120K |% | 6.16|32.06|Ros |36x6* |36x6t [Ind Fir 
39|Hob |6HTXRI5A/6-140/AuL |..... B-Li |B-Li30 | U| 3/Pet |US A Tim 1250 (|B | Tim5512 |% | 5.5 |22 Ros /|32x6 32x6 Own |Gdy 
40\Hob |6HTXRI5A\6-140|Opt Spl (|B-Li /|B-Li | U | 4/Pet |US A | Tim1550 |W | Tim6410 (|% | 6. (/82.1 |Ros |34x5* (34x5t (Bud |....- 
41|Hob |6HTXRI5SA|6-140)Opt |Spl_ |B-Li |B-Li | U| 4/Pet |US A | Tim1550 |W Tim6511l |F | 6 _— |32.1 |Ros |36x6* (36x6t |Bud | ae 
42\Wil |SJR4 6-80 |AuL |Au-L |B.B. un | U | 3\Spie |Per A | Torb iI Torb ID | 6.5 |10.03\Jac |35x5* (35x5* |AuW \Jax 
43\G]1 (611 6-80 |Wes |Wes |Full (Full SU 2 | ils ree Tut A | Fli72BA80 |B | Fli72BA10 \F | 5.5 |22. |Lav |32x6* |32x6* | Whit |Fir 
44iG] /611 6-80 |Wes |Wes |B-Li_ |B-Li 30 tae eee |Tut A | Cont 2001 8B | a 72BA10/F | 4.9 |20. |Lav |32x6* (32x6* (Whit |Fir 
ee nes 12180;|NE (NE |B-Li_ |{B-Li | A | 4/Spic |Shel A | Shul \I Atl D | 7. |28. |Ros |384x6t (34x6t (Ind |....- 
46;POL \6i3RHN |6-100|Rm |Rm |B-Li |B-Li 30 | U| 3\Spic |Det | A | Col 5000 _ |B | Col 52000 34 | 5.13/21. |Jac |34x5* |34x5* (Nor /|Fir 
47/POL |611SHC_|6-90 |Bos (Bos |B-Li |B-Li55 | A | 4|M-E |Row | A | Tim 1544B |W | Tim6560 (F | 6.5 |34.8 |Ros |36x6* (36x6* (Bud |Fir 
48|POL |615 KPN |6-200/N.E. |N.E. |B-Li |B-Li | A | 4\Spiec (8.8. A Tim 1550 (|W | Tim 6511 \F 7.75|31. |Gem |36x5 36x5 Are’ |Fir 
49 Wil JRT6 (|6-166|Rm |Rm |B.B. |B-Li 51 | U | 4\Opt (Shel A Tim 1544 |W | Tim6560 (F | 6.75|36.12|/Ros |32x6* (32x6t |Opt \Fir 
50;Wil |SJRT4 (|6-120|\Rm (Rm /|B-Li |B-Li31 | U | 3|M-E |Shel A | Shul 312 |B | Eat 1500 |% | 6:85)32.8 |Ros |30x5 (32x6 Opt {Fir 
51\Gld |ASLR632 |6-81 |Bos (Bos |B-Li |B-Li 35 | U | 4\Spic |Math; A | Tim 1452 |W | Tim6460 (%/|6 /|32 |Ros |35x5* (|35x5t (Bud (Fir 
52\Gld_ |ASLR632 |6-81 [Bos |Bos |B-Li |B-Li 50 | U| 4\Spic |Math| A | Tim 1544 B/W | Tim6560 ([F | 6 32 Ros |36x6* (36x6 Bud |Fir 
53/\Wil |SJRN3 {6 Rm |Rm |B-Li_ (B-Li 30 | U | 3\Pick |Own | A _ | Col 5000 iB_ | Col 52000 (% | 5.87\21.9 |Ros |34x5* (|36x6 Bim |Gdy 
54,Wil |SJAT-3 (6-90 |[Rm |Rm |B-Li |B-Li 35 | U | 4/Pick |Own | B | Shel D343 |W | Shel W 103 |% | 8.6 |46.3 |Ros |34x5* |40x8* |Bim |Gdy 
GE. Po icw ee ics 6-150;/NE |NE |B-Li_ /|B-Li 51 U | 4\Spic |Det | C | Shut 370 \B | Clark 360 (1% | 6.28/33.56|Gem |34x7* |34x7*. | Whit |Gdy 
56,POL [SHC _—saii#se.... L.N. |L.N. |Full |Full GU9 |.. .| 4;UP |Math| B | Shul650B |R | Walk25A (|F | 6.96)..... Jac (38.7 42x9 Smi_ |Gdy 
SL, a Ore 20 |Bos |Bos |Full (|B-Li 30 | U| 3\/Spic |Det A | Shul 310 iB | Col52000 (|F | 5.1 |20.8 |Lav |32x6 (|32x6 = |Whit |Fir 
58|POL |611KPN_ |6-120/Bos |Bos |Full (Full SU2 | U| 3 a a A | Shul 250 B | Clark B 144 | 5.5 |22 |Lav |34x5* (36x6* (Sch (Fir 
59,POL |611 KPN |6-120/Bos (Bos |Full (FullSU2 | U | 3/B hel A | Shul 250 B | Clark B \4 | 5.5 |22. |Lav |34x5* |36x6* (Sch /Fir 
60 POL |611 KPN |6-120/Bos |Bos |Full (|Full LTU- 5| U | 3 {Bld Shel | A | Shul 350 I Clark ID (D | 7.6 |30.4 |Lav |35x5 38x7 Sch |Fir 
RR ae 12 L.N. |L.N. |Own Own | U 4| Saha ee B wn ‘iB | Own 134 | 6.83\28.2 |Own |36x4 WE Eevesataaces 
A B B R E V I AT I O N S (Own—On. or Own; Optional —Op. or Opt.) 
LOCATION nl GEARSET: Kal—Kalamazoo Stan—Stan-Par REAR AXLE (TYPE): Kel—Kelsey 
A—Amidship: Lah—Laher Tim—Timken F—Floating MM — Michigan Malleable 
13 J—Unit with jackshaft Lig—Liggett Torb—Torbensen D—Dead Tron Co. 
R—Rear Mar—Maremont Vul—Vulcan 20 144—Semi-Floating Mot—Motor Wheel 
U—Unit with engine a ae %—%-Floating er ore Wheel 
er—Merr ‘ ut—Mutua! 
ays ers Nat—Netional Yarns Parse STEERING GEAR: Nor—Northern 
cm—Acme en—Penn =~ — n 
Arv—Arvac Per—Perfection C—Chain pee FW Products Co Roy—Royer 
Bld—Blood-Brothers Phil—Phila. Springs I—Internal Gear Dod—Dodge Sch—Schwartz 
Det—Detroit P.S.—Point Spring Co. 18 F—Spur Gem—Genteae Smi—Smith 
Hart—Hartford Row—Rowland R—Double Reduction Hin—Keystone Hindle Sta—Stanwell 
KB—Kinsler-Bennett Shel—Sheldon S—Spiral Bevel , ; oe ’ StM—St. Mary 
MM—Mechanics SP—Spring Perch Ww—Worm Laee-Saieine Stn—Standard 
M-E—Merchant & Evans Stan—Stan-Par M-P—Muncie Products Wal—Walker 
14 Nor—Norwalk SS—Standard Steel REAR AXLE (MAKE): Ros—Ross Way—Wayne 
Pet—Cleveland Universal Ster—Sterling ‘ Sag—Saginaw | Products © Whit—Whitcomb 
Pick—Pick Tut—Tuthill At—Atlas Wob—_W, ee W-L—Waterhouse & Lester 
Sned—Snead US—United States Col Columbia chile 
| ee Vul—Jenkins Vulcan } a WHEELS: RiM EQUIPMENT: 
+ allie © sem A BRAKE (LOCATION): Eat—Eaton Arc—Archibald StM—St. Mary 
UM—Universal Machine A—Rear Wheels entirely Fli—Flint AuW—Auto Wheel Stn—Standard 
UP—Universal Products 16 B—Drive Shaft and Rear Huck—Huck Bim—Bimel Wal—Walker 
Var—Varied eels IrM—lIron Mt. Bud—Budd Way—Wayne 
C—Front and Rear Wheel 19 LM—L M Axle Cla—Clark W-L—Waterhouse & Lester 
SPRINGS: Russ—Russel 22 C&M—Crane & McMahon 23 Bak—Baker 
Am—Am. Auto Parts FRONT AXLE: Sals—Salisbury Day—Dayton Cle—Cleveland 
Arm—Armstrong Col—Columbia Shel—Sheldon Det—Detroit Det—Detroit 
Bea—Beans Cont—Continental Stn—Standard Parts Dis—Disteel Fir—Firestone 
15 Cham—Champion 17 Dod—Dodge Thom—Thomson E&O—Eberly & Oris Gdy—Goodyear 
Del—Delany Fli—F lint Tim—Timken Hay—Hayes Hay—Hayes 
Det—Detroit Sals—Salisbury Torb—Torbensen Hoo—Hoopes Brothers Jac—Jackson 
GC—Garden City Sav—Savage Vul—Vulcan Imp—Imperial Jax—Jaxon 
Har—Harvey Shel—Sheldon Walk—Walker Ind—Indestructible Kel—Kelsey 
1C—Iron City Shul—Shuler Wis—Wisconsin Jon—Jones Mil—Miller 


in This Table Are Invited to Send in Their Specifications 
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Manufacturers and Models Included in Specifications on Preceding Pages 
Also Manufacturers of Buses as Listed in the Bus Table 


Acason—2, 2%, 3%, 5—The Acason Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
Ace—1%, 2%—American Motor Truck Co., Newark, Ohio. 
eters 1%, 2, 3, 34% 4%, 6%—Acme Motor Truck Co., Cadillac, 


American—2%, 4, 5—American Motor Truck & Tractor Co., Port- 
land, Conn. 


xAmerican La France—3, 2, 3%, 5—American La France Fire 
Engine Co., Inc., Elmira, N. Y. 
Armieder—1, 1%, 2%, 3%—O. Armleder Motor Truck Co., Cincin- 
nati Ohio. 
Atco—1%%, 2%—American Truck & Trailer Corp., Kankakee, III. 


Atlas—14%4,, 2--Atlas Truck Corp., Div. of Industrial Motor Corp.. 
York, Pa. 


wx Atterbury—1%, 2%, 3%, 5—Atterbury Motor Car Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


*xAutocar—1, 1%, 1%, 2, 2%, 3, 4, 5. to 7—Autocar Co., Ardmore, Pa. 
Avalilable—1%, 2, 2%, 3%, 5—Available Truck Co., Chicago, III. 
Avery—1—Avery Company, Peoria, IIl. 

Beli—1, 1%, 2%—Iowa Motor Truck Co., Ottumwa, Ia. 
Belmont—1, 2, 3—Belmont Motors Corp., Harrisburg, Pa. 

*Bessemer—1, 1%, 2%, 4—Bessemer Motor Truck Co., Grove City, Pa. 
Bethlehem—1, 2, 3—Bethlehem Motors Corp.,Allentown, Pa. 
Betz—7, 2%—Betz Motor Truck Co., Hammond, Ind. 

Brinton—1%, 24%—Brinton Motor Truck Co., Philadelphia. Pa. 

Ora N.Y. 1%, 2%, 3%, 5—Brockway Motor Truck Co., Cort- 

Buffalo—2, 3—Buffalo Truck and Tractor Corp., Clarence, N. Y. 

Cc. T.—1, 1%, 2, 3%, 5—Commercial Truck Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Casco—iI—Casco Motors, Inc., Portland, Maine. 

Case—2—J. I. Case Plow Works Co.. Racine, Wis. 

Chevrolet—!2, 34—Chevrolet Motor Co. of Mich., Flint, Mich. 

Chicago—1%, 2%, 3%, 5—Chicago Motor Truck, Inc., Chicago, III. 

Climber—1%—Climber Motor Corp., Little Rock. Ark. 

or 2, 3, 4, 5 to 7—Schwartz Motor Truck Corp., Read- 
» Pa. 

ek. 2%, 3%, 5, 7—Clydesdale Motor Truck Co., Clyde, 


*xCommerce—-%, 1%, 24%—Commerce Motor Truck Co., Detroit, Mich 
ee ak ahi 3—Abbott-Downing Truck & Body Co., Con- 
cor 5 


a i. 1%, 2, 2%, 3, 4, 5—Corbitt Motor Truck Co., Hender- 
son, N. 


kDay-Eiger 1, 1%, 2, 2%, 3%, 5—Day-Elder Motors Corp., Newark, 


Defiance—1%4, 1%, 2, 3—Defiance Motor Truck Co, Defiance, Ohio. 
*xDenby—1%, 2, 3, 4, 5—Denby Motor Truck Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Dependable—1%, 2, 2%, 3, 344—Dependable Truck & Tractor Co., 
East St. Louis, Il. 
Diamond | nat 1%, 2%, 3%, &—Diamond T Motor Car Co., Chi- 


cago, 
DiehI—1, 14%—Diehl Motor Truck Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dixon—i%, 2%, 3%—Dixon Motor Truck Co., Altoona, Pa. 
Dodge—%—Dodge Bros., Detroit, Mich. 
pier Py Vhs 2%, 5—D-Olt Motor Truck Co., Inc., Long Island 
Dorris—1, 2, 344—Dorris Motor Car Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Dort—%—Dort Motor Car Co., Flint, Mich. 
Double Drive—4—Double Drive Truck Co., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
*Duplex—1, 144, 2, 3%—Duplex Truck Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Eagle—1%, 2—Eagle Motor Truck Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 
Eugol—1—Eugol Motor Truck Co., Chicago, IIl. 
F. W. D.—3—Four-Wheel Drive Auto Co., Clintonville, Wis. 
Facto—2%4—Facto Motor Trucks, Springfield, Mass. 
Fageol—2, 3, 4, 5—Fageol Motors Co., Oakland, Cal. 
rn. Maa. 1%, 2, 3%, &, T.T.—Federal Motor Truck Co., De- 
ro 
Fifth Avenue—Fifth Avenue Coach Co., New York City 
Ford—1—Ford Motor Co., Highland Park, Mich. 
Front Drive—144—Double Drive Truck Co., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Fulton—1, Pe oe Motors Corp., Farmingdale, ie A 
*G. M. C—1, 3%, 5—General Motors Truck Co., ager =a Mich. 
G. W. W.—1%— Wileon Truck Mfg. Co., Henderson, | 
*xkGarford—1, 1%, 2%, 4, 74%4—Garford Motor Truck Co, Lima, O. 
Gary—1, 2, 21%, 3%, he Bi Motor Corp., Gary, Ind. 
*Graham—1, 1%—Graham erg Evansville, Ind. 
*Gramm-Bernstein—1, 1%, 1%, 2, 214, 314, 4, 5—Gramm-Bernstein 
Motor Truck Co., Lima, Ohio. 
Gray—1—Gray Motor Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
Hal-Fur—2, FT aa Fur Motor Truck Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Harvey—2, i’: hg 5 0 eae Motor Truck Co., Harvey, Il. 
Hawkeye—1, 1%, 2%, 34%4—Hawkeye Truck Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 
Hewitt- Ludiow—2, 2%, 3%, 5—Hewitt-Ludlow Co., Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
Hug—1%—The Hug Co., Highland, Ill. 
Huriburt—1%, 2%, 3%, 5, 7—Harrisburg Mfg. & Boiler Co., Harris- 


burg, Pa. 
ge ns a 1%, 2%—Independent Motor Truck Co., Inc., Dav- 
enport 
indiana—1, 1, 2, 2% 3%, 5—Indiana Truck Corp., Marion, Ind. 
xinternational—%, 1, 2%, 2. 3%,..3; 5—International Harvester Co., 
of America, Chicago, III. 
Jackson—3%—Jackson Motors Corp., Jackson, Mich. 

Jumbo—1%, 2, 2% 3, 3%, 5—Nelson Brothers Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
oy ~~ Terie 2%, 3%, 5—Kalamazoo Motor Corp., Kalamazvo, 
ch. 

Kearns—1, 1%, 2—Kearns-Dughie Motors Co., Danville, Pa. 
Kelland—Kelland Motor Car Co. 3 Newark, N. J. 
—— -Springfield—1%, 2%, 3%, 5, 6—Kelly-Springfield Motor Truck 
o., Springfield, O. 
Kenworth—1y, 2%, 3%—Kenworth Motor Truck Corp., Seattle, 
h 


Keystone—2—Keystone Motor Truck Corp., Oaks, Pa. 


* Indicates Advertisers. See Advertisers’ Index, 


*xKissel—1, 1%, 2%, 4—Kissel Motor Car Co., Hartford, Wis. 
Lange—2%, 3144—Lange Motor Truck Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Lansden—%, 1, 2, 3%, 5, 6—Lansden Company, Danbury, UConn. 
Larrabee-Deyo—1, 1%, 2%, 3%,—Larrabee-Deyo Motor Truck Co., 

Inc., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Lombard—T.T.—Lombard Auto Tractor Truck Corp., New York, 


Luedinghaus—1, 1%, 2—Luedinghaus-Espenschied Wagon Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Maccar—14, 114, 3, 4, 5—Maccar Truck Co., Scranton, Pa. 

Mack—1%, 2, 24%, 3%, 5, 64%, 7%, T.'T.—Mack Motors, Inc., New 
York, N. ¥. 

Mason Road King—1—Durant Motors, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 

*Master—1%4, 1%, 2%, 3%, 5, 544—Master Motors Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

Maxwell—1144—Maxwell Motor Co., Inc., Detroit, Mich. 

Menominee—1, 1%, 1%, 2, 3%, 5—Menominee Motor Truck Co, 
Clintonville, Wis. 

Milburn—Milburn Wagon Co., Toledo, O. 

Moreland—1, 1, 2, 3, 5—Moreland Motor Truck Co., Burbank, Cal. 

Nash—1, 2—Nash Motors Co., Kenosha, Wis. 

Nelson-LeMoon—1, 1%, 2%, 3%, 5—Nelson & LeMoon, Chicago, Ill. 

Netco—2, 24%, 3—New England Truck Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Niles—244—South Main Motor Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Noble—1, 1%, 2, 2%, 34%—Noble Motor Truck Co., Kendallville, Ind. 

oO. + 2, 3, 5—O. B. Electric Vehicles, Inc., Long Island City, 


0. K.—1%, 2%, 34%—Oklahoma Auto Mfg. Co., Okay, Okla. 
Ogden—*%, 114, 2%, 3%, 5—Ogden Truck Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Old a 3%, 5, 6—Old Reliable Motor Truck Co., Chicago, 


Oldsmobile—1—Olds Motor Works, Lansing, Mich. 
Olympic—2%4—Olympic Motor Truck Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
Oneida—2, 2%, 3%, 5—Oneida Motor Truck Co., Green Bay, Wis. 
Oshkosh—2, 2442—Oshkosh Motor Truck Mfg. Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Overland—1,—Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, O 

Parker—1, 114, 3, 3%, 5—Parker Motor Truck Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Patriot—1, 2, 3—Patroit Mfg. Co., Navelock, Neb. 

Penn—2—Penn arosees Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 

ee 1%, 2, 3, 4%, 5—Perfection Truck Co., Minneapolis, 


Min 
Phila. ieaker Coach—Phila. Motor Coach Co., Phila., Pa. 
*Pierce-Arrow—2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7%, T.T.—Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Pioneer—1—Pioneer Truck Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Pittsburgher—2, 3, 344—Pittsburgh Truck Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Power—2%, 344—Power Truck & Tractor Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
a. 11h 2, 24%, 3%, 5—Rainer Motor Corp., Long Island 
ity, N. 
Reo—1%4—Reo — Car Co., Lansing, Mich. : 
*Republic—1\%, 2, 3, 4—Republic Motor Truck Co., Inc., Alma, Mich. 
Alma, Mich. 
a 3—Reynolds Truck Co., Mount Clemens, Mich. 
* Rowe—2, 2%, 3, 4, 5—Rowe Motor Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
*xRuggles—%, 1%, 2, 2%—Ruggles Motor Truck Co., Saginaw, ar 
Rumely—1%4— Advance: -Rumely Thresher Co., Inc., "La Porte 
Sandow—1, 1%, » 5—Moses & Morris "Motors Corp., Chicago 
Heights, ti? 
Sanford—1, 1%, 2%, 3%, 5—Sanford Motor Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
*Schacht—1%, 2, 3, 4, 5—G. A. Schacht Motor Truck Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 
Schwartz—1%, 2, 3, 4, 5 to 7—Schwartz Motor Truck Corp., Read- 


ene in, 21%, 3%, 5—Selden Truck Corp., Div. of Industrial 
Motor Corp., ee ge N. Y. 
——s 1%, 1%, 3 , 3%, 4—Service Motor Truck Co., Wabash, 


*Signal—1, 1%, 2%, 3%, 5—Signal Truck Corp. Detroit, Mich. 
Sa 1%, 24%, 3%, 5—Standard Motor Truck Co., Detroit, 


“a Electric Motor Car Corp., Arlington, Balti- 
Sterling—1%, 2, 244, 3%, 6, 744—Sterling Motor Truck Co., Milwau- 
*Stewart—1, 1%, 1%, am 3144—Stewart Motor Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Stoughton—%, 1, 1%, 2, 3—Stoughton Wagon Co., Stoughton, Wis. 
xSuper-Traction—I, 1%, 2, 2%, 344—Super- Traction Co., Madison, 
Super be + agree ane 5—O’Connell Motor Truck Co., Waukegan, IIl. 


Traffic—1%, 2 ee Motor Truck Corp., St. ‘Louis, Mo. 
salle: ~Seliia "i, 2 , 3, 34%, 5—Transport Truck Co., Mt. Pleasant, 


Mi 
Traylor—14, 2, 3, 5—Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Cornwells, Pa. 
Triangle—1, 1%. 2, 2%—Triangle Motor Truck Co., St. Johns, Mich. 
her —s 314—Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co., Minneapolis, 


nn. 
Uitimate—1%, 2, 2%, 3, 5—Vreeland Motor Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. 
Union—2%, 4—Union Motor Truck Co., Bay City, Mich. 
*United—1, 1%, - 2%, 3%—United Motor Products Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich 
U. S.—1%, 1%, 21%, 3, 4, 5—United States Motor Truck Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 
Velie—-114—-Velie “Motors Corp., Moline, Ill. 
Vim—%—Vim Motor Truck Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
*Walker—%, 1, 2, 3%, 5—Walker Vehicle Co., Chicago, II. 
Walter—2, 2%, 5, T.T.—Walter Truck Co., New York, N. Y. 
*Ward—X, 1, 2, 3%, 5—Ward Motor Vehicle Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Ward La France—2%, 3%, 5—Walker Motors, Inc., New York, N. ¥. 
*xWhite—%, 2, 3%, 5—White Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Wichita—1, 2, 3, 4—Wichita Falls Motor Co., Wichita Falls, Texas. 
Wilcox—1, 1% 2%, ot yee a Trux, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Wilson—1, 1%, 2%, 3%, 5—J. C. Wilson Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Winter & Hirsch—2%, 3% Winter & Hirsch Motor Truck Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Witt-Will—1%, 2, 2%, 3—Witt-Will Co., Inc., Washington, D. C. 
Yellow Cab—x, i%—Yellow Cab Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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How to Hold the Customer to Get 


Repeat Orders 


B. L. Seymour, Sales Manager Commercial Car Department, 
Stratton-Bliss Company, Distributors of Dodge Brothers Motor 
Cars and Graham Brothers Trucks, Offers Some Sales Sugges- 
tions Based on His Successful Sales Record in New York City 


Standardization, Sell Transportation, Advertising Features 


ORE than sixty concerns in New 


York City operate “fleets” of 
Dodge Bros. motor cars and 
Graham Bros. trucks. By 


“fleets’ is meant three o# more vehicles. 
A few exceptional “fleets” number over 
300 and 400 Dodge Bros. units, and 52 
and 112 Graham Bros. units, respectively. 
And this is in a city where competition is 
exceptionally keen and conditions of opera- 
tion and maintainance provide many un- 
favorable problems not found in other 
large cities. In accomplishing the sales 
of approximately 1,500 of these light 
commercial cars per year in New York 
City it is necessary to maintain a well 
organized sales force thoroughly under- 
standing the value of the great little word 
“WORK.” 

Mr. Seymour has this motto plainly in 
view in his office and in the general room 
for salesmen: 


FACTORS FOR SUCCESS 
TERRITORY 
PRODUCT 
WORK 

Which One Are You Shy of? 


The company supplies the territory and 
product, but it is up to the salesman to 
WORK. Deliveries are now “A S A P” 
in Mr. Seymour's department, that is “as 
soon as possible” since volume business 
makes set delivery dates out of the ques- 
tion. 

Standardized Fleets 

“Undoubtedly there would be more 
Standardizing of automotive equipment by 
business concerns,” said Mr. Seymour, “if 
the values of standardization were more 
intelligently and thoroughly established 
by the commercial car salesman. It is a 
surprising fact that the equipment of a 
very large number of ‘fleet’ operators 






<a) “etter oes 


ae, : 
—s 





B. L. Seymour 


consists of as many different makes of 
cars as there are units. Very often such 
mixed ‘fleets’ are engaged in approxi- 
mately the same kind of transportation. It 
would seem that to most of such concerns 
the motor truck is any old motor truck 
and, therefore, when they need an addi- 
tional unit the cleverest salesman, the 
first salesman ‘on the job,’ or the sales- 
man with the best terms, obtain the order. 
Proper consideration of the job to be 
done, and the vehicle to do it, is not given. 
Dealers and salesmen are largely to 
blame for this condition because most of 
them persist in selling a commodity in- 
stead of selling the solution of a trans- 
portation problem! Stop just selling 
delivery cars or trucks and begin at once 
to sell service and economical, efficient, 
rapid, transportation! 


SHREDDED 
WHEAT 


“Because of the fact that standardiza- 
tion, particularly of mechanical equipment, 
means so much for economy in any busi- 
ness, it necessarily plays a most vital part 
in the solution of any problem of trans- 
portation. What a great benefit is derived 
from a standardized ‘fleet’ from these two 
features alone, that unit may be ex- 
changed for unit, if required, or, operators 
may be freely transferred from one car to 
another. And there are other advantages 
of equal importance such as uniform serv- 
ice facilities united with uniform service 
policies; uniform service costs; uniform 
parts prices; uniform lubricants; con- 
centrated buying power on a quantity 
basis; uniform treatment of all equip- 
ment, and the interchangeability of in- 
dividual parts from one unit to the other. 

“The dealer who can supply ‘fleets’ of 
uniform construction, and varying capa- 
city and utility, comes nearest to offering 
a solution of the transportation and de- 
livery difficulties of the “fleet” user of 
to-day, and of the future. The intelligent 
treatment of the need for such uniformity 
is a most potent factor in the selling of, 
or, building up of ‘fleets.’ The consis- 
tent building up of a ‘fleet’ is the real 


test. It is the repeat orders for one or 
more units which spells SATISFIED 
OWNER. 


Service-Building Confidence 

“On initial orders, if a buyer needs a 
number of units, he is just as likely to 
buy a number of the wrong kind as one. 
If one commercial car fits a buyer’s re- 
quirements never lose touch with him 
thereafter. Sooner or later, he may wish 
to add more cars, and, if you have been 
his friend and his ‘transportation man,’ if 
you have given him help and service and 
taught him the value and economy of 
standardized ‘fleets, the additional cars 
Each one sold 


will be bought from you. 


A Few of a Large Fleet of Dodges Sold by the Stratton-Bliss Company 
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will mean less sales effort than the one 
preceding until you actually reach the 
point where your customer merely calls 
you on the telephone to place his order for 
one or several more of the same model. 
An example of this was a telephone order 
to Mr. Seymour for ‘twelve more,’ the 
same as the ‘last.’ It is the old story of 
satisfaction and _ service-building confi- 
dence. 


Commercial Car Owner vs. Passenger 
Car Owner 


“One piece of advice to commercial car 
salesmen is ‘Never neglect your owners,’ 
for they are your greatest asset and more 
necessary to you than to the passenger 
car salesmen. The difference between a 
strictly passenger car owner and a com- 
mercial car owner is that one is merely 
an owner, while the other is a customer 
whose degree of ownership may be in- 
creased from: time to time, and if a sales- 
man will maintain an acquaintance with 
the commercial car owner, keep him sat- 
isfied and friendly, that ‘customer’ will be 
a source of additional orders and many a 
friendly hint concerning prospective pur- 
chasers. The commercial car salesman 
has a great advantage in this respect over 
the passenger car salesman. The latter 
has a greater difficulty in keeping in touch 
with his owners and maintaining a real 
close relationship, and, he seldom, if ever, 
has the opportunity for ‘fleet’ selling. 

“On the other hand, the passenger car 
man has a much greater potential field 
since every man, woman and child looks 
forward to the day when they can be the 
owner of some sort of an automobile. 
The commercial car salesman sells his 
product for one reason, on one basis only 
—dollars and cents. Everyone wants a 
passenger car but only the man who has 
a transportation problem to solve needs 
a commercial car. 

“It may be even an undiscovered need,” 
said Mr. Seymour, “and that is your job, 
Mr. Salesman, your work, to discover the 
need. The field is limitless as there must 
always be men, goods, equipment to carry 
from place to place. The commercial car 
salesman should work toward the devel- 
opment of that need by studying the 
transportation requirements of business 
concerns in his district, with a view to- 
wards matching his delivery cars or 
trucks, capacities for load, mileage costs, 
upkeep expense, with the short haul, long 
haul, load or package delivery, transport 
problems encountered. 

“Take a butcher or grocery shop, learn 
something about the daily deliveries and 
then go to it. If you know why your car 
will do what is to be done surely you can 
tell the prospect why it is for his own in- 
terest to adopt the transportation scheme 
you present to him. Sales managers can 
greatly help by furnishing the salesmen 
with some preliminary data. Sell fleets, 
or just one car, with paper and pencil. 
Only facts and figures talk in the commer- 
cial car field. By these methods fleets 
of smaller cars have replaced one or more 
heavy trucks and shown a saving to the 
owner. Bear in mind that a truck only 
partially loaded is not operating at a max- 
imum of efficiency. If a very heavy truck 
of necessarily low gas mileage, discharges 
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part of its load at one third of its full run, 
then another part of its-load at two thirds 
of its total run and the balance at the end, 
returning to the loading point empty, it 
is demonstrable that three light cars with 
greater gas mileage, having together the 
capacity of the single heavy truck, will 
do the same work at less cost. 


Panel Business Cars as Advertising 
Mediums 


“How many salesmen give any thought 
to the advertising value of a panel body 
model? Try this out. Just choose a mer- 
chant having perhaps a couple of old 


trucks or horse-drawn wagons. What is 
the showing these units make? What has 
his competitor in this respect? Now then, 


if you are fortunate enough to be able to 
sketch, prepare a suitable design using 
his firm name, the business engaged in, 
his business slogan (if he has one). Line 
up his transportation problem and then 
tell him what you can do. Get the pencil 
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out and figure it right before his eyes— 
then appeal to his pride and show him 
your idea of how his name would look 
on the ‘panels’—tell him what it would 
cost to have that same advertising space 
at a point where the same number of peo- 
ple would seen it daily as would see it if 
on the car running about the streets. Tell 
him the value of illuminated ‘panels’ for 
night delivery work. Explain that thou- 
sands of firms take into consideration the 
advertising value of these ‘moving panels’ 
which are carrying the stories of national- 
ly-known products all over the country, 
Sell him, and then sell his competitors!” 

How many salesmen use all of these 
potent suggestions. 

How many sales managers prepare the 
way for their salesmen to use these sug- 
gestions? 

The commercial car salesman does not 
have the “little end of the stick” by any 
means, if he knows how to work and 
will work! 








Upward Trend for Next Year 
Indicated by Automotive 
Leaders 


Additional messages from leading truck 
manufacturers summarizing current ad- 
ditions in the automotive industry and in- 
dicating the trend that may be expected 
in the months to come, were made pub- 
lic by M. L. Heminway, general manager 
of Motor and Accessory Manufacturers 
Association. 

These messages were prompted by the 
annual Fall Convention of the Associ- 
ation at Boston. 

A. J. Brosseau, president, Mack Trucks 
wired: 

“Outlook for balance of nineteen 
twenty three is very promising. Same is 
true of nineteen twenty four unless foreign 
situations gets out of hand.” 


From E. A. Williams, Jr., president 
Garford Motor Truck Company, Lima, 
Ohio, came the following letter: 


“The outlook for our business for the 
balance of 1923 and 1924, in our esti- 
mation, is very good indeed. We have 
been enjoying a very good business so 
far this year and can see nothing on the 
horizon that would cause a slow-up. 

“Our greatest problem is the matter of 
trading in second hand trucks. Our sug- 
gestion for overcoming this problem 
would be that all motor truck manu- 
facturers get together and arrange through 
some outside organization for the ap- 
praisal of second hand trucks. The ap» 
praisal figure which this organization 
would put on same, being communicated 
to all companies and everyone would agree 
not to bid more than the appraised figure. 
If this should proved feasable, then have 
all motor truck manufacturers agree to 
allow no more than the actual value of a 
trade-in truck. This would probably slow 
up business temporarily, but it would 


eventually prove beneficial, not only to 
the motor truck manufacturers, but to the 
dealers and also truck users, because, in 
many cases, truck users are buying bank- 


rupt trucks that are being thrown on the 
market because of the large trade-in al- 
lowance that is offered them and as soon 
as these bankrupt trucks are disposed of, 
the purchaser, will, to a large extent, be 
forced to service his truck himself because 
stocks of service parts will not be avail- 
able. It may be said that Parts Service 
Stations which have been established by 
some of the accessory manufacturers will 
overcome this problem but these acces- 
sory manufacturers do not cover all the 
parts used on a truck by a long way.” 


Speaking on behalf of the Reo Motor 
Company, Lansing, Mich. R. C. Rues- 
chaw, sales manager said: 


“There is every indication for a good, 
healthy Fall business. The Winter 
months have always affected the demand 
but sales during that time will undoubtedly 
show a fair increase as compared with 
last season and that increase will un- 
doubtedly continue right through the 
Spring and Summer months as compared 
with sales during that same period. 

“What is considered one of the greatest 
problems is the used car. If the dealers 
will exercise good judgement when mak- 
ing trade allowances and purchase the 
old car at a price that will insure them a 
profit when sold there is no reason why 
the difficulties in connection with the sale 
of used cars should not be overcome and 
that end of the business made to show a 
good profit.” 

A. P. Sloan, Jr. president, General 
Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich., wrote: 

“The balance of the year promises well 
for us and we see little to conflict with 
additional progress for some months 1 
come. 

“There are many problems confronting 
the industry, not the least of which are 
the questions of proper service to the pub- 
lic and that of the used car. 

“Undoubtedly both of these problems 
may be properly solved, if not definitely 
disposed of, by a complete understanding 
of the benefits which may be obtained m 
the long run by dealers meeting these 
questions squarely and definitely.” 
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Triangle Brings Out a Twenty-Passenger 
Coach 


The chassis was designed along the 


TWENTY-PASSENGER motor 

coach was recently designed and 

placed on the market by the Tri- 

angle Motor Truck Co., St. Johns, 
Mich. This de luxe job, which may be 
observed from the accompanying illustra- 
tion, was exhibited for the first time at the 
American Electric Railroad convention at 
Atlantic City. 

All the seats, which accommodate four 
persons, run crosswise and provide ample 
knee space. The seat cushions and backs 
are heavily padded with No. 1 curled hair 
over single deck springs. DuPont imita- 
tion grey leather is used for covering. It 
matches well with the light imitation grey 
leather trimmings of the interior. The 
floor is covered with either linoleum or 
Belmont carpet at the option of the pur- 
chaser. 

All the doors are at the right-hand side 
of the body, except off the driver’s seat 
which opens on the left hand side. Plate 
glass is used throughout. The windows 
are adjustable to any height by mechanical 
window regulators. Rattle and breakage 
is overcome by the use of felt channels. 
All inside hardware is attractively fin- 
ished in nickel plating. 

Although a large dustproof luggage 
carrier is built into the rear of the coach 
as standard equipment, the coach may be 
purchased without this equipment. The 
hinged doors at each side of the compart- 


ment affords easy access and an electric. 


light fitted in the interior facilitates night 
loading. This carrier will accommodate 
eight suitcases and four handbags. 

Furnishings are complete including mir- 
tor, window wiper, windshield rain visor, 
toof ventilators, interior side lamps, 
two green route lights, luggage carrier 
and tire carrier. 


lines of modern bus construction. All the 
units and the assembly is in accordance to 
the latest requirements in bus operation. 

The engine is a four-cylinder Wauke- 
sha Model Y with a bore and stroke 4 in. 
x 5% in., respectively, and a brake horse- 
power of 40. Ignition is by Eisemann. 
Gasoline is fed from a 20-gal. cylindrical 
tank of seamless steel to a Stromberg 
Model M-2 carburetor equipped with an 
air cleaner. Thermo-syphon system of 
cooling is employed. 


Power is transmitted from the engine 
through a multiple dry plate clutch to 
four speed and reverse gearset mounted 
in unit with the engine. Both these units 
were especially designed for bus service. 
The propeller shaft is tubular and of two 
pieces. It is equipped with three cross- 
pin type universal joints. 

The rear axle is either a bevel type 
Clark or a double reduction Wisconsin. 
Steering is through a Gemmer gear. 
Additional details may be obtained from 
the bus specification columns of this issue. 








FWD Secures Earth Boring 
Machine 


Arrangements have just been made by 
which the Four Wheel Drive Auto Co. 
of Clintonville, Wis., have secured from 
the International Earth Boring Machine 
Co., Chicago, Ill., the exclusive right to 
the sale of the International Boring Ma- 
chine. The boring machine will be sold 
as extra equipment and when attached to 
the FWD truck is especially adapted for 
digging pole holes for telephone systems, 
telegraph lines, electric car lines and 
municipal work. 

The power for operating is supplied by 
a power take-off shaft. 

The frame of the earth boring machine 
is rotably arranged on a turntable, which 
makes it possible to bore holes on either 
side, or at the rear of the truck. For 
boring inclined holes the tower may be 
tilted to any angle desired. 

Standard machines will bore holes from 
2 to 30 in. in diameter and up to 8 ft. deep. 








Triangle’s Latest Offering to the Bus Field 





For greater depth extension of auger 
shafts are employed. The machine can 
be quickly detached from FWD. truck 
thus leaving the truck for other purposes. 

The Earth Boring Machine raises and 
sets the poles as well as digging the 
holes, requiring on an average of only 
eight minutes to dig a hole and set a 
45-ft. pole. 





Schoonmaker Motor Truck 
Company 


The Schoonmaker Motor Truck Com- 
pany, Hudson, Mich., is introducing a 
new motor truck featured by a constant 
speed engine. Big economies in trans- 
portation costs is stated to have been ob- 
tained by employment of this unit. 

The constant speed feature is described 
as being secured by the use of a special 
transmission which enables the truck to 
run at any speed from a few feet per min- 
ute up to the maximum speed at which the 
truck was designed to operate without 
changing the speed of the engine. The 
full power of the engine is claimed to be 
instantly available no matter whether the 
truck is running three miles per hour or 
twenty-five. A smaller engine is used 
than is necessary with the conventional 
transmission. As a consequence this en- 
gine runs at a much higher compression 
which is claimed to make for economy. 





Four steel girders weighing nine tons 
were recently hauled from Pittsburgh, Pa., 
to Washington, Pa., a distance of 45 miles 
in less than six hours. A 3% Republic 
truck and a trailer accomplished the feat. 
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The Climax in Armored Cars 


HE Providence Body Co., Provi- 

dence, R. I. has given the armored 

car matter considerable thought in 

an endeavor to produce a protective 
transportation unit that would baffle the 
most ingenious highwayman. This com- 
pany is now making a specialty in the 
manufacture of the armored car herewith 
illustrated. 

The bodies are made on steel frame, 
with armored plates on both inside and 
outside of frame. The space between is 
filled with layers of dense felt. It is fire 
and bullet proof. 

Ventilation is provided by a ventilator 
that will allow circulation of air and can- 
not be penetrated by a .45 calibre bullet. 
They are protected on inside with spring 
covers to offset the effect of an attack of 
tear or gas bombs. The glass will also 
withstand impact of a 45 calibre bullet. 

The design of body is such that the 
Occupants or guards can get a range on 
attackers from any angle and at two 
levels. The port-holes are made of bullet 
proof glass and will open outside by 
pressure of weapons from inside and will 
lock automatically, immediately when 
weapon is withdrawn, thereby allowing 
occupants of car to defend themselves and 
their load without exposing themselves to 
the fire of the attackers. 

The rear compartment is separated 
from the driver’s compartment by a par- 
tition equipped with sliding door which 
furnishes complete protection to guards 
even though driver of vehicle may be 
Overcome. 

No ledge or foot-hold exists or is pos- 
sible on the outside of body. The front 
door folds up to a vertical position when 
door is closed. 

An emergency lever for applying brakes 


and releasing the clutch is provided in the 
interior. The rear compartment also con- 
tains folding seats which are placed to 
the convenience of the guards. Heating 
and lighting is also provided. The rear 
doors are secured and locked from the in- 
side only. 

The joints of plates at corners are weld- 
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ed to corner-irons which render the whole 
body immune from danger, even though it 
be turned over completely. The plates are 
riveted to steel frame which adds to rigid- 
ity of body when subject to extreme tor- 
que of chassis when used on uneven 
ground. Along the edge of body is a 
buffer which furnishes protection to body 
in case of collision. 

A visor at front of driver’s cab is made 
to collect air causing pressure of air 
through ventilators. 








New Models Graham 
Brothers Trucks 


OMFORT for the driver and 

economy for the owner are pointed 

out as being the marked features 

for the new models of Graham 

Brothers trucks recently announced by 
Graham Bros., Detroit, Mich. 

The new frame is stronger and pos- 

sesses a high resistance against possible 


Above: Driver 
Comfortand Oper- 
ating Economy 
Feature the New 
Graham Line. 





Interior and Ex- 
terior of the 
Armored Car. 


distortion from rough and heavy road 
work. A front bumper is provided that 
will receive a severe shock without danger 
to the frame. A rear tire carrier is pro- 
vided below the rear of the frame; this 
helps one-man operation of the truck, as 
the tire can be easily lifted on or off 
this carrier with minimum effort. 


A new three-point suspension of the 
propeller shaft bearing insures rigid align- 
ment of the shaft. A change has been 
made in the location of the battery box 
which is now easily accessible under the 
left side of the driver’s seat. Both first 
and second spring leaves are wrapped, so 
in case of breakage of the first leaf, the 
second carries the load safely until re- 
pairs can be made. 

Improvements in the cab have been 
made. The seat cushions have Marshall 
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springs, are well padded and covered with 
genuine leather and a high vision wind- 
shield permits a comfortable and natural 
position when driving. 

Attractive changes in hood, cowl, lamps 
and fenders have been made. All im- 
provements have been made without add- 
ing to the weight. No additions in ca- 
pacity have been made to the line and 
Graham Brothers continue to specialize 
in 1-ton-114-tén trucks. 

Standard bedies, of which there are 26 
different designs, have been improved 
wherever there has been room for im- 
provement over bodies already carefully 
designed. 





Pierce-Arrow Model Z Bus 

Of interest in the new Pierce-Arrow 
motor bus chassis recently announced by 
the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y. is the high speed power unit. In 
fact the entire job was primarily designed 
to meet difficult passenger transportation 
efficiently and to be used in service either 
supplementary or complimentary to pres- 
ent electric railway lines, in congested 
areas. It is also adapted to interurban 
and de luxe traffic. The comfortable rid- 
ing qualities are particularly noticeable 
when riding at high speeds in this coach. 
It is pointed out as being parallel in char- 
acter to the qualities inherent in a lim- 
ousine. Low center of gravity has also 
been taken care of in the designing of 
this job. 





The following is a brief resume of the 
specifications of the Model Z _ Pierce- 
Arrow bus. The engine is of six cylinders 
and has a bore and stroke of 4x5¥% in. 
Two sets of brakes are provided, emer- 
gency and service. The service or foot 
brakes are of the external contracting 
type and actuate on twin drums mounted 
on the propeller shaft. The emergency 
or hand brake is internal expanding and 
actuates on drums mounted on the rear 
wheels. Clutch is multiple disk. The 
springs are underslung and of the banded 
type. The maximum depth of the frame 
is 8 in. and the flange is 234 in. Steer- 
ing is through a nut and screw, adjustable 
type of gear. Final drive is Hotchkiss 
with underslung worm drive axle. Drive 
is left and control center. The wheelbase 
8 196 in. and overall length, 279 in. 


Ditwiler Mechanical Hoist and 
Dump Body 


The Ditwiler Mfg. Co. Galion, Ohio, 
has developed a very simple and effective 
mechanical hoist for commercial bodies, 
and in connection with the Galion Metal- 
lic Vault Co., of which it is a department, 
is now building and marketing dump 
bodies for Ford and light weight trucks. 

The mechanism is driven through a 
worm and worm wheel operating a screw 
which enters the large nut between two 
levers which are keyed and welded to a 
rocker shaft. All working parts are com- 
pletely enclosed, being dirt and dust-proof, 
and packed in grease. The hoist will hold 
the body in any position without ratchet 
or other attachment, this being a great 
factor of safety and a feature of consid- 
erable advantage in dumping or spread- 
ing crushed stone, gravel, sand, etc. The 
leverage is so great that a boy of ten 
years old can dump a ton of material in 


half a minute. The bodies are made 
from 10-gage steel, electrically welded 
throughout. 


The Galion Metallic Vault Company, 
an old and well established firm, recently 
built an addition 200 ft. long to its pres- 


Right: The Dit- 


wiler and Galion 
Dump Unit 
It combines the Galion 
dump body and Dit- 
wiler hoist 
unit. 


into one 


Left: Left Side 
of Pierce-Arrow’s 
New Bus Power 
Plant. 


Below: Recently 
Announced 
Pierce - Arrow 
Motor Coach 
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ent large building whici) is two stories 
high and 700 ft. long by 60 ft. wide. The 
company expects to make several types 
of steel bodies. The product will be dis- 
tributed through reliable and substantial 
companies in all parts of the United 
States. 


Standard Announce 1924 Line 


The Standard Motor Truck Co., De- 
troit, Mich., announces that its 1924 line 
of trucks embodies all the latest improve- 
ments in design and construction. The 
chassis are rugged, balanced and longer. 

The wheels and frames are stated to be 
sturdier and heavier. The circulation of 
the ample sized cooling systems is by 
centrifugal water pump. The engines are 
suspended at three points. 








The action of the multiple dry disk 
clutches are spread over many disks in- 


stead of only over one. Clutches and 
controls and transmissions are made by 


one maker—Brown-Lipe. 


The new models are built in the fol- 
lowing sizes: 75, 1-1% ton, 2%-3% ton, 
3%-5 ton, 5-7 ton. 
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Automatic Ford Band Adjuster 


An automatic transmission band ad- 
juster for Fords is being offered by the 
A. C. Smith Mfg. Co., Inc., Denver, Colo. 

It is known as the Cooper Adjuster. 

Employment of two of these devices 
makes it unnecessary*to remove the cover 
to adjust either the brake band or reverse 
bands of the Ford. 

The action of the pedal controls the ad- 
justment automatically. As the band 
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Assembled and Close-Up Views of the 
Smith Adjuster 


wears, the foot pedal when pressed will 
go down a little farther, dropping the dog 
into the ratchet which takes up the nut 
sufficiently to give the proper adjustment. 
The price is $2 per set. They are eas- 
ily installed since they simply replace the 
nut and washer that is regular construc- 
tion on a Ford car. The pawl and ratchet 
members, together with the springs, com- 
prise the essential parts of this device. 





S & A Brake 


The S & A Brake made by the S& A 
Brake Co., 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Ill., is designed for all models of Ford 
cars. It has an automatic adjustment and 
compensation for worn brake linings, out 
of round brake drums, and worn axle 
shaft bearings. 

Each brake shoe is in four sections 
which are brought up against the brake 
drum by a floating member which exerts 
an equal pressure because of a novel roller 
arrangement. The construction auto- 
matically equalizes the braking tension. 

The entire brake is dust-proof. Action 
is stated to be smooth and easy and with- 
out seizing characteristics. The fact that 
they are self-adjusting is also considered 
a noteworthy feature. 

The illustrations shows the connections 
for this braking system known as the 





Showing the Mechanism of the 
S & A Brake 


Model F standard type, and the brake 
construction. It is made so as to be 
operated from the Ford foot pedal or 
emergency lever independent of each 
other. The price is $20. 





Beacon Spark Plug 


The recently introduced plug of the 
Beacon Spark Plug Corp., North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., differs from the conven- 
tional in that it has an opalite core. The 
substance from which the core is made is 
non-porous, heat-resisting, transparent, 
and is stated to withstand high tempera- 
tures to which spark plugs are exposed. 


Transparency is One of the Features 
of the Beacon Core 


Its transparency is really a distinctive 
feature in itself as it enables one to ascer- 
tain the quality of the spark and also 
whether the current is passing through the 
plug and across the points as it should. 
The core and center electrode are made 
in one unit. Spark points are of high 
quality material. The list is $1.25. 





Thermostatic Automatic Car- 
buretor Control 


A. C. Blancke & Co., 602 West Lake 
St., Chicago, is introducing a thermostatic 
automatic carburetor control for Ford 
trucks which is claimed to reduce consid- 
erable gasoline, oil and repair bills. 

This automatic attachment accomplish- 
es this by means of its coil of thermo- 
static metal so placed on the manifold 
that as the motor warms up the coil ex- 


Thermostatic Automatic Carburetor 
Control 


pands, turning with it a rcd which is at- 
tached to the control leve: of the needle 
valve, cutting down the gas supply to the 
minimum required. As the motor cools 
contraction reverses the process, opening 
the valve admitting more gas, thereby 
giving the correct mixture at all tempera- 
tures. 

This attachment can be installed in a 
few minutes as drilling of holes is not re- 
quired. A wrench and screw driver are 
the only tools necessary. The price is 
$5, postage prepaid. 





Mayhew Gas Signal 


The Mayhew Gas Signal which is adapt- 
able to any automotive vehicle using 
vacuum fuel feed, consists of a main pipe 
which reaches to the bottom of the gas 
tank, an inner pipe that extends to within 
three inches of the bottom, and a long, 
flexible tube with a whistle attached that 
runs from the main tank to either a small 
opening at the side of driver’s seat oF 
the dash board. 

It is operated by the air sucked through 
it when the vacuum tank refills itself. 
When the gasoline level in the supply tank 
is below the bottom of the short inner 
pipe (3 inches from bottom of main tank) 
the whistle blows. 

The Signal operates both intermittently 
and continuously. The_ intermittent 
whistle comes as a result of the vacuum 
system sucking gasoline from the maim 
tank in that manner. But when all the 
gasoline in the main tank is exhausted, 
and the car runs only on what gasoline 
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A Device That Prevents Forgetfulness 


remains in the vacuum tank, the whistle 
sounds continuously. 

This device can be installed in place of 
either the gage in the main tank or the 
regular gasoline stand-pipe. It is offered 
by the Mt. Carmel Laboratories, Mfr., 
Mt. Carmel, Conn., Korax, Inc., Sales 
Dept. 56 W. 45th St., New York City. 
List price, $5. 





Double-D Tire Flaps 


The Dexter Rubber Mfg. Co., Goshen, 
N. Y., is providing its dealers with a 
display, “a silent salesman” for the 
counter which holds % doz. Double-D 
Tire Flaps. 

These flaps are made of excellent 
quality material and are the only product 


ah 
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Display Box of Double-D Tire Flaps 


of this company. This flap is curved to 
ft the tube when fully inflated and is 
covered with a soft friction flannel which 
is carried over the edges so that they 
cannot cut the tube. 

They are guaranteed to remain soft and 





pliable. They have a four-ply body. 
Handy Governor 
The Handy Governor Corp., 3021 


Wabash Ave., Detroit, Mich., recently 
placed on the Ford market a governor, 
own as the Handy, that is stated to 
Positively control engine speed and auto- 
Matically select the proper throttle open- 
mg to maintain a predetermined speed up 
to the capacity of the engine. 


In it the throttle valve is off-set so that 
the gases exert a pressure tending to 
close it. The throttle valve opening is 
at all times dependent upon the pressure 
exerted by the inlet gases. 

This device requires no connection with 
any external part of the engine, being 
a self-contained and simple unit. No 
lubrication or attention is required after 
installation. 





Special Governor for Fords 





Pelton Piston Ring 

The Pelton Piston Ring Co., 5432 W. 
Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich., manu- 
factures a ring that is stated to stop oil 
pumping and to hold compression well, 
in addition to stopping piston slap and 
producing a tight fit in out-of-round or 
scored cylinders. 

The maker states that the use of two 
of these rings at the top of the piston and 





Spring Pressure for a Tight Ring 


the balance in rings of the standard type 
gives excellent results. The pressure of 
the spring on the two main members 
forces one up and the other down, as well 
as forcing both outward, thus preventing 
leakage in back of the ring. 

It is also stated that this ring will give 
a .032 overwidth and .040 oversize in 
diameter. The spring is of high quality 
and tempered at over 700 deg. It seats 
quickly and is claimed to be sufficiently 
flexible to assume the shape of the cylin- 
der that may be worn out of round. The 
prices. are $1.25 to $2.25. 





Lesgas Humidifier 

The Ohio Lesgas Co., Inc., 1140 Syca- 
more St., Cincinnati, Ohio, lately placed 
on the market a_thermo-humidifying 
system, known as the Lesgas System, 
that is primarily claimed to reduce gas 
consumption. 

This system supplies heated moist air 
to the intake manifold, making, according 
to tests instituted by the manufacturer, 
for greater mileage per gallon of fuel, 
and reduces carbon formation in the com- 
bustion chambers of the engine. 
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For Reduction of Gas Consumption 


The construction of the device is such 
that suction draws the air past a moist 
wick, thus humidifying it. This device 
can be fixed to operate automatically, or 
manually from the dash. 





Cincinnati Cable Clamp 


To overcome the loosening of the posi- 
tive terminal post on storage batteries 
used in the Ford car, the Cincinnati 
Storage Battery Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has devised a special cable clamp. 

Referring to the accompanying illustra- 
tion, the steel rod “F” is anchored firmly 





This Special Clamp Prevents Loose Posts 


in the case of the battery and the upper 
end is threaded to accommodate two nuts 
used to retain the clamp. The manufac- 
turer makes the statement that this device 
not only prolongs the life of the battery 
but eliminates considerable terminal cor- 
rosion as well. 





Highway a Selling Point for 
Newspaper 

An advertisement in the Publishers’ 
Auxiliary points to the influence of the 
highway in increasing business values. 
The seller presents his wares as follows: 

“A profitable Minnesota weekly news- 
paper, 37 years old, located on a paved 
road leading to Minneapolis, must be sold 
owing to failing health of owner. 
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Good Service Lowers Sales Resistance 


Reo Distributor in Boston Lays Success of His Business to 


Correct Service Policies. 


Close Co-operation Necessary With 


Accessory Associate Dealers in Establishing Service Facilities 


HEN the Linscott Motor Com- 

pany, Boston, distributors of the 

Reo Speed Wagons for eastern 

Massachusetts, New Hampshire 
and Vermont, was organized, George A. 
Patten was elected president and super- 
intendent of service. In the early days 
when J. M. Linscott was in the bicycle 
’ business Mr. Patten became sold on the 
value of service in the building of trade, so 
when the automotive organization was 
formed he was the logical man to handle 
the service department. 


Example of Service Importance 

Here we have an example of how im- 
portant service really is for it is rare that 
the president of such a large an organiza- 
tion as the Linscott Motor Company 
would take over the position. Generally 
the truck distributor is content to hire a 
“service manager.” But Mr. Patten is not 
a superintendent of service in name only 
for during my visit to the service station 
which has nearly 
two acres of floor 
space, there was 
every indication 
to show that Mr. 
Patten was a real 
service head for 
he was accessible 
to the customers. 
As a matter of 
fact, when a new 
customer is made, 
on his first call 
to the service sta- 
tion he is brought 
into contact with 
the  superinten- 
dent and made to 
feel that no pains 
are spared to have 
him satisfied with 
the truck and the 
service in back 
of it. 

Mr. Patten’s at- 
titude on service is 


By C. P. SHATTUCK 


shown by remarks quoted from the Lins- 
cott house organ in which he said: 

“When the motor car first came in- 
to general use, the idea of overhauling 
and repairing suggested to the minds 
of many people something to its dis- 
credit, as if it ought to be infalliable 
and practically indestructible. People 
overlooked the fact that all machinery 
needs care and attention to maintain it 
at its highest efficiency and prolong 
its life. Consequently, the garages and 
repair shops that were opened were 
given as little publicity as possible by 
dealers, who felt that the poorer the 
facilities they exhibited for service 
work the better the reputation of their 
car would be. Today, however, the 
attitude of a large part of the public 
has changed. The owner does not 
spend much time in the service station, 
naturally, and they look for the car 
that has the reputation for reliable 
performance; but they do have occa- 





Service Station of the Linscott Motor Company 


This concern believes in selling equipment and accessories to the owner. 
window displays are changed frequently 


sion to bring in their car for attention, 
they expect, and rightly so, that every- 
thing will be done for speed, efficiency 
and their convenience. The man who 
visits the service station today comes 
to get service, not to register a com- 
plaint, and if he is treated fairly he goes 
away with increased satisfaction in the 
ownership of his car. In our service 
station we spare no pains to render 
complete satisfaction. We aim 

make our service station one of the 
most attractive privileges which accom- 
pany the sale of our cars and trucks.” 


Separate Car and Truck Service 

The truck service is separate from the 
passenger car although under the same 
roof. One section of a large floor is gives 
over to what are termed “quick jobs” - 
minor repairs and adjustments. On ths 
same floor is a heavy parts room, where 
parts that can be quickly installed, ae 
carried. Those requiring time to install 
are stocked in the 
main parts room 
and the trucks re 
quiring this serv 
ice are sent 
another floor 
where major opet- 
ations are pef- 
formed. h 
saves time in de 
livering small 
parts from the 
main stock room 
to the other de 
partment. 

It is interesting 
to note that 3 
per cent of the 
operations or fr 


pairs are what 
may be termed 
“minor” jobs 


which are prom- 
ised on the same 
day. As a large 
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are used by farmers, market gardeners, 
and persons living on the _ outskirts 
of .Boston, who make business trips to 
the city, these owners leave their cars 
or wait for the work to be done. 

This involves correct diagnosis, careful 
routing of the job and equal carefulness 
on the part of the floor man in setting the 
time of delivery. It is not uncommon to 
see a number of owners waiting for re- 
pairs to be effected. This brings up an 
angle of the flat rate which is employed to 
a certain extent. When an owner waits 
two hours for a job and two men are 
placed on same to get it out in time, it 
requires some selling to convince the 
owner, particularly certain types. 

Inasmuch as a number of owners are 
foreigners the handling of these requires 
tact. Mr. Patten has a floor man, a 
“service salesman,” who is a great mixer 
with this class and so well do the cus- 
tomers think of him that what he tells 
them ought to be done is done. Isn't 
this a case of how salesmanship in service 
pays? 

As a number of the trucks transport 
garden truck, etc., to the down-town mar- 
kets their owners demand prompt serv- 
ice. A rental plan for trucks is in prac- 
tice so than an owner can leave his truck 
at the service station in the morning and 
have the service of a rental truck to which 
the load is transferred, for an hour or so. 
A small charge of $1 per hour is 
made or $8 the day. Fuel is paid for but 
outside of accidents there is no other 
charge. These trucks are in charge of 
one man who also has supervision over 
the trucks of the station. When a de- 
partment wishes some material from the 
outside he must request same from the 
man in charge of the trucks. ._This makes 
for efficiency and conserves time and 
money. 

Service Station Features 

Here are some of the features of this 
service station. 

The head of every department is an 
executive and is responsible to Mr. Patten 
for its showing and efficiency. 

A janitor is employed on every floor 
and must keep floors and benches clean. 

No one other than the employes of the 
floor or department are allowed on the 
floor or department. 

The exhaust gas from engines running 
and being tuned up are taken directly from 
from the exhaust pipe of the muffler and 
conveyed to the outside by a ventilating 
system. 

The various departments, woodworking, 
metal, machine, paint, body, upholstery, 
shipping, etc., are equipped with the latest 
time and labor saving equipment and 
devices. 

Employes receive a half day Saturday, 
but in certain mechanical departments each 
man works one Saturday afternoon in 
four. 

Only genuine Reo parts throughout are 
handled and together with display signs, 
are used to educate the trade. Association 
dealers use only genuine Reo parts and 
display the sign. 

Reo dealers, authorized, receive a dis- 
count in the form of a check for parts sold 
to owners or the trade in the dealer’s ter- 
ritory. 





G. A. Patten 


President and Superintendent of Service, Linscott 
Motor Company, Boston 


Reo parts sold over the Linscott retail 
counter are sold at list to others than 
authorized dealers and service. 

There are 125 employes in the service 
station including clerical. 

Old time mechanics are allowed to meet 
the customer if the latter requests it but 
orders, etc., follow through the regular 
service station system. 
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Aid is given Reo dealers and service 
stations in helping put across the message 
why Reo parts are better and cheaper 
than pirate. 

A stockroom expert is sent to the deal- 
ers to advise on lay-out of parts rooms, 
and metal bins are sold at cost. 

At regular intervals the stockroom 
expert visits the dealers, checks their in- 
ventory, balances same and credits those 
parts he advises being returned. 

A new dealer is advised as to what 
quick moving parts he should stock and 
the approximate amount, and assistance 
is given in the layout of the service sta- 
tion. 

The dealer and his service manager 
are advised as to the service station equip- 
ment and tools which make for better 
service and more profits. The dealer’s 
service head is given the benefits of the 
experience of the Linscott service station. 

Dealer meetings are held and proper 
consideration is given service at these 
meetings. 


A Retail Equipment Department 


That there is an increasing tendency 
among truck dealers to stock and mer- 
chandise equipment and supplies, is evi- 
denced in the case of the Linscott Motor 
Company which gives over the greater 
part of the front ground floor to a retail 
department. Mr.- Patten is a great be- 
liever in the service station seeing to it 
that the owner is supplied with the right 
kind of equipment and supplies. He con- 





T6A-B 


Remove plug and drain oil pan. 
Remove oil strainer and wash in kerosene. 
Refill motor with seven quarts of oil. 


F-V 
Remove three plugs and drain oil reservoir. 
Fill with five quarts of oil. 


T6-F-V 


Fill all alemite connections. 


CHANGE MOTOR OIL 


OIL AND GREASE COMPLETE 


Operation No. A-1 
$1.25 
Plus Oil 
$1.00 
Plus Oil 


Operation No. A-2 


Examine transmission, differentials, and steering gear. 


Fill with grease to proper level. 
Examine universals and fill if necessary. 
Oil clutch thrust bearing with heavy oil. 


Oil generator bearings and grease distributor gears. 


Fill fan hub with grease. 
Oil starting motor bearings. 


T6-F-V 


PACK UNIVERSALS 


$2.00 
Plus Grease 


Operation No. A-3 


Universal rear of transmission fill with alemite gun. $0.50 


Universal clutch to transmission; fill cup in short shaft with alemite gun 


PACK FRONT WHEELS; CLEAN BEARINGS 


T-6-F-V 


Plus Grease 


Operation No. A-4 


Remove wheels, wash off spindles and bearings with kerosene. 


Pack bearings with grease. 
Reassemble and adjust. 


F-V PACK REAR WHEELS; CLEAN BEARINGS 


$1.00 
Plus Grease 


Operation No. A-5 


Remove axle shafts, outer end bearings and wheels. 
Wash bearings with kerosene and pack with grease. $1.50 


Reassemble and adjust. 


T6-F-V 


Remove plug from bottom of case and drain. 


Pour in kerosene and run gears for two or three minutes. 


Drain kerosene and refill with grease. 


T6-F-V 


Remove plug from bottom of case and drain. 


Pour in kerosene and run gears for two or three minutes. 


Drain kerosene and refill with grease. 


T6-F-V 


This operation combines A-6 and A-7. 


T6-F-V 


CLEAN AND REFILL DIFFERENTIAL 


CLEAN AND REFILL TRANSMISSION 


OIL SPRING LEAVES 


Plus Grease 


Operation No. A-7 


.75 
Plus Grease 


Operation No. A-7 


.75 
Plus Grease 


CLEAN AND REFILL TRANSMISSION 
AND DIFFERENTIAL 


Operation No. A-8 


$1.25 
Plus Grease 


Operation No. A-9 


Lift front end of car until all weight of car is removed from front springs. 


Spray side of spring leaves with penetrating oil. 


Use same method on rear springs. 


spring-eez. $1.25 
(epring : Plus Oil 
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tends that it is a part of the service the 
dealer owes the customer. If the truck 
salesman fails to sell a complete line the 
work is followed up in the service depart- 
ments. The stock includes everything 
from a spark plug to a tire. Yes, tires 
are sold and at list. 

At the time the writer called, Mr. Pat- 
ten had not worked out all of the flat-rate 


schedules, but he is sold on the plan. For 
some time a flat rate on lubrication has 
been in practice and this service is being 
pushed as the entire service station per- 
sonnel appreciates the importance of 
proper lubrication. The schedule of lubri- 
cation is appended and it will be noted 
that the labor is flat-rated and a charge 
made for the material. 








Fitting the Truck to the 
Business 


ESIRE for change, unavoidable 
circumstances and promises of 
better business opportunities, are 
causing people to move their 

household goods from city to city oftener 
today than in former years. 

Today, families want their goods moved 
in one quarter of the time it used to take. 
They will no longer wait thirty to sixty 
days for delivery of their goods by rail- 
roads. They want one to three day serv- 
ice. It is the spirit of the times. 


Study Transportation Needs of Business 


_ These 1923 demands of a moving public 
were thoroughly recognized by John F. 
Ivory, one of the most progressive moving 
engineers in Detroit. Mr. Ivory, follow- 
ing the trend of the times, immediately set 
out to determine just how the motor truck 
could really meet this demand in the way 
it should be met. 

He wanted to fit the motor truck to his 
business. He had become tired of fitting 
his business to the motor truck. He 
wanted to give his customers quicker and 
better moving service. Unconsciously Mr. 
Ivory, in his efforts to discover how- the 
motor truck could serve him more fully 
was really developing a great future for 
the motor truck in the moving and trans- 
fer business. 

“Why not move all the household goods 
of large families from one city to another 
at one time by one motor truck? Why 
keep them waiting for the second van or 
small truck to bring the remainder of the 
load? 

“Think of the saving that could be 
effected to the large families by using 
only one gang on one trip instead of two 
gangs on two trips each time they move! 
Also, of the advantage that this would 
bring to small families!” 

“Why not move two small families at 
the same time instead of only one and 
divide the cost between them? This would 
make the cost of moving cheaper to 
each of them.” 

These expressions were the outcome of 
common-sense reasoning. But Mr. Ivory 
went deeper into the subject. The gath- 
ering of figures on the size of the average 
large and smal family load of household 
goods was next on his investigating pro- 
gram. Records of the business covering 
the past twenty years were consulted. 
Analyzation showed that the average 
sized load for the large family was the 


contents of a ten-room house and for a 
smiall family a five-room house. 

The next question was that of bulk. 
The determination of the average height, 
width and weight of the contents of a five- 
and a ten-room house. Measurements and 
weight of many shipments of household 
goods were taken. Figures were checked 
and rechecked. 

Mr. Ivory then presented this data to 
a motor truck manufacturer advising that 
he wanted a motor truck moving van to 
carry a specified amount of household 
goods. 

After much study on the part of the 
engineers the gross weight, height, width 
and length limitations of commercial vehi- 
cles on the roads of the various states, 
were carefully taken into consideration, 
Mr. Ivory finally obtained what he 
wanted. 

Huge Body Capacity 

Many features that should interest all 
transfer and storage men from the angles 
of quicker and better service and cut 
down cost of moving were incorporated 
in this job. It will move and deliver the 
contents of one ten-room house or two 
five-room houses. It will hold just as 
much furniture that is properly packed 
and padded as a 40-ft. railroad box car 
will, crated. 

The body of the van is of the solid 
panel type. It is 36 ft. long from tip to 
tip and 21 ft. from the rear of the driver's 
seat to the end of the frame. The width 
of this body is 8 ft.; the height, 7 ft.; and 
wheelbase, 212 in. 
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The loading capacity of this body in- 
side is 1080 cu. ft. By making use of the 
loading space in the sleeping compartment 
above the driver’s seat, this capacity is 
increased to 1200 cu. ft. If the tail gate 
is lowered and used, the total loading 
capacity is increased to 1452 cu. ft. Two 
3-ft. wide doors in the center of the right 
side do away with possible blocking of 
the streets. The two 3%-ft. wide full 
panelled rear doors and the 4%-ft. tail 
gate make possible the quick and easy 
moving of safes, automobiles and office 
equipment. 


Above the driver’s seat a sleeping com- 
partment, 3% ft. high, 4% ft. deep, and 
7 ft. wide is provided. This compartment 
is for use of the drivers and the crew on 
long day and night inter-city trips. 

The driver's compartment seats four 
men comfortably. It is absolutely weath- 
er-tight. The front is fitted with an espe- 
cially wide, easy-to-adjust, rain-ventilating 
windshield. The windows in the doors 
and the sides of this compartment are ad- 
justable. They can be dropped down 
into the framework when not in use. 


The roof is made of solid slathes cov- 
ered with extra-heavy oiled duck. The 
electric lighting equipment consists of 
two drum-type anti-glare head-lamps, two 
dash lamps, and one well-protected tail 
lamp. 


This van body was built completely in 
the body-building division of the Stand- 
ard Motor Truck Company, Detroit. It 
is mounted on a specially designed truck 
chassis, with a pressed steel frame 5/16-in. 
thick with 7-in. channel. It is powered 
by a 4% x 5% Continental engine. 





Overland Delivery Car to 
be Called Spad 


The new Overland delivery car which 
is now reaching dealers from the Willys- 
Overland Co., is to be known as the 
“Spad,” the letters standing for “speed, 
power and durability.” The Model 91 
chassis will be used but the body is to be 
of special Overland design, which will in- 
clude several models. The loading space 
back of the drivers seat is 68 in. The ex- 


press or panel types will measure 51 in. 
high at the sides and 51% in. at the center. 





Chassis and Van Specially Built by the Standard Motor Truck Company 
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Service Station and Repair Shop Appliances 


aint 





Whitney Arbor Press 

The accompanying illustration shows a 
No. 3 Whitney Arbor Press (dual service 
type) in actual use. This press offered 
by the R. S. Whitney Mfg. Co., 74 Nich- 
ols St., Lewiston, Me., is of the ratchet 
quick action type of construction, the 
screw being raised or lowered by the 
wheel or by the lever when actual pres- 
sure is needed. It has a capacity of 35 
ton. 





Whitney 35 Ton Arbor Press 


It is large enough to accommodate car 
wheels with tires on. The rack and pin- 
ion press as pictured at the left of the 
main screw is also a valuable feature espe- 
cially in wrist pin, bearing and bushing 
work. Operation of this press does not 
interfere with the heavier work of the 
main screw. 

Prices: No. 3 Press, complete with rack 
and pinion press, $155; without rack and 
pinion press, $125; and not including 
ratchet feed wheel assembly on the main 
screw, screw movement controlled by bar 
in head, $100; rear axle press attachment 
for any style press, additional, $8.50. 





New Mechanical Striker for 
the Blacksmith 


A labor saving machine capable of re- 
placing the hand swung sledge on black- 
smithing operations too small to permit 
practical and economical employment of 
the steam hammer is being offered by the 
Blacker Engineering Co., Inc., Grand 
Central Terminal, New York City. The 
machine, frequently termed a “mechanical 
helper” since it replaces the one or two 
strikers ordinarily necessary at the anvil, 
is a power driven hammer especially 
adapted for use in the forging shops of 
car, truck and body manufacturers. The 
utility of the machine is firmly founded 
on three important factors, namely; sav- 


ing of labor, speed, and increased quality 
of workmanship with a reduction in the 
number of special working tools. Since 
the regular hand tools used with the ham- 
mer are similar to those with which the 
blacksmith is accustomed, and are always 
ready and more efficient and powerful, the 
capacity and output of each power-ham- 
mer equipped anvil is greatly increased. 

Although this machine is rated as being 
able to take care of 244-in. material, larger 
sizes can be taken care of as well if neces- 
sary. The piece being worked is under 
full control at all times, the operator can 
easily control the power force of each 
blow of the hammer. The force of the 
blow varies directly with the depression of 
the foot treadle extending around the an- 
vil. The maximum blow is about four 
times as heavy as that of a human striker 
and the machine can attain a speed of 140 
blows per minute. 


Although the length of the stroke 
measured from the hammer head to 
the anvil can be adjusted in a 


moment to suit the work in 
usual distance is 8% in. 


hand, the 
A distinct feat- 





Latest Blacksmith Shop Innovation 


ure is the lateral transverse moving 
ability of the head. By manipulation of 
a control conveniently located to the right 
of the anvil the head can easily be 
moved to any desired point over 
the face of the anvil. In this manner it 
can be centered over the two hardie holes 
for swaging, punching and similar work. 
The construction of the head unit is such 
that the work is always struck with the 
hammer perpendicular to the anvil. The 
parallel arms, which can be observed in 
the accompanying illustration, assure this 
flat and natural blow. 

The hammer requires 1 hp. to drive it 
and can be run by a motor or from a 
lineshaft, being provided with tight and 
loose pulleys, 15 in. in diameter. The 
hammer alone weighs 1300 Ib., the anvil 
650 Ib. and the stand 336 Ib. 


Benson Universal Battery 
Connector 


The Benson Universal Battery Connec- 
tor put out by the Rosier-Howard Corp., 
Hutchinson, Kan., will connect a rental 
battery to any car regardless of the kind 
of cable terminals with which the car is 
It is made of a high-grade 
with 


equipped. 
bronze metal, and is 
Made in three sizes. 


coated lead. 





This Connector Permits Quick Connec- 
tions When Changing Batteries 





Goodell-Pratt Brake Lining 
Cutter 


The Goodell-Pratt Co., Greenfield, 
Mass., recently placed on the market a 
brake lining cutter designed to cut all 
widths and thicknesses of brake lining up 
to six in. wide by one-half in. thick. It 
is known as Cutter No. 739. The long 
handle exerts a powerful shearing cut on 
the knife, insuring an easy clean cut. 

Simple rugged construction, carefully 
hardened and tempered removable steel 
blades, polished steel, red and black en- 
amel finish, make an attractive and serv- 
iceable machine. The cutter will also be 
found convenient for cutting belting, shim 
material, etc. Not designed for cutting 
iron or steel. Packed one in a wooden 
case. Net -weight, 33 Ib.-. Price, each, 
$16.00 





Phantom of Lining About to be Cut 
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Allen Coil Tester 


The Allen Coil Tester put out by the 
Allen Electric Mfg. Co., 2-146 General 
Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich., is a con- 
venient unit to test Ford coils. By placing 
the coil in it and revolving the crank and 
watching the dial the proper adjustments 
can be readily made. This also has a 
spark plug testing attachment and leads 
for testing the magneto in the car. The 
price complete is $65. 


Mize, 


ry | 





Ford Coil Tester 





Small Oliver Screw-Cutting 
Engine Lathes 


The Oliver Machinery Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., is the manufacturer of an 
engine lathe that has been found to be 
very popular with the average garage and 
small service station. It is made in 10, 
12, and 14-in. sizes. 

It has been designed to meet the pecu- 
liar requirements of the automotive in- 
dustry, both in the manufacturing and 
repairing divisions. 

The larger models which are very 
similar to this smaller model have been 
found an economical piece of equipment 
in the larger service stations and factories. 

The newer light models can be obtained 
with either cone pulley or all-steel geared 
headstock, straight or gap bed, bench or 
floor legs, with or without oil pan, and 
either with countershaft for belt drive or 
self-contained motor drive. 





Oliver Screw-Cutting Lathe 
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Milburn Welding Generator 


The Alexander Milburn Co., 1416-1428 
W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md., is 
offering a small, self-contained welding 
generator, known as_ the Milburn 
American Type. The use of cylinder 
gas is obviated in this generator. 
It is described as being safe, simple, 
practical and containing but few moving 
parts. It uses 4 x 1/12-in. carbide, pro- 
ducing, and purifying at an approximate 
cost of 1 cent per cu. ft. The hopper 
and head are assembled in one unit. Feed 
controls are housed in the cast head. The 
body is steel and welded throughout. This 
semi-portable cone-shaped welding gener- 
ator measures 2 ft. at the base and 1 ft. 
in diameter at the top; overall height is 
5 ft. 3 in. Weight empty is 200 lb. The 
carbide charge is 30 lb. 

Together with the No. 55 Milburn 
Garage Outfit, this generator can be em- 
ployed to do practically any work required 
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in the repair of motor buses, trucks, cars, 
etc., ranging from the processes of weld- 
ing and cutting to carbon burning. 

Both these outfits are portable, the gen- 
erator having a locking device to hold the 
carbide in place while in transit, and can 
be transported to any job if necessary, 
The advantage of portability in these 
units lies in the ability to carry them to 
a job should the job be immovable or too 
heavy to move, or should a need for this 
equipment occur on the road. 





Super-Six Expansion Reamer 


The Model 22 Super-Six Expansion 
Reamer offered by the Cutter & Wood 
Supply Co., Boston, Mass., is machined to 
interchangeable standards on _ specially 
designed machine tools, insuring accu- 
racy. 

The blades are furnished all ground to 
exact standard size, ready to insert in the 
body of the reamer. Made in eleven 
sizes adjustable to any hole from 15/32 
to 17/32. 











Milburn American Type Welding 
Generator 


Cutter & Wood Expansion Reamer 





Ford Generator and Starting 
Motor Tools 


The accompanying illustration shows 
a handy tool box and tools for conducting 
efficient repairs on Ford generators and 
starters. It is offered by the Allen Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co., 2-146 General Motors Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. 

The tools included are—a combination 
bonnet fixture, to pull ball bearings out 
of the generator end bonnet and to pull 
the bushing out of the motor end of the 
bonnet, or to drive a bushing and remove 
it; a combination gear and pinion puller; 
brush sander; pole screw punch; brush 
lifter; third brush wrench; double-gauge 
pole piece; pole piece screw-driver; pole 
piece spreader, a device to secure the 
proper air gap between the armature and 
the pole piece; bearing driver; generator 
and motor plate. 





Special Tool Outfit for Ford Repairs 
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The Ruggles Chanticleer 
Coach, “‘the Highway Par- 
lor Car.’’ Capacity 16 pas- 
sengers including driver. A 
typical Ruggles product. 


Why Ruggles Desiieniun "he 
Sell the Whole Market 


The success of Ruggles dealers is due to the fact that the 
factory constantly supplies them with new models that 
meet demand and appeal to all buyers. The Ruggles 
Chanticleer Coach, for instance, came at the peak of 
demand for better-than-ordinary busses. Dealers are mak- 
ing big money on it. 

The Ruggles ““Go-Getter’’ met the dealers’ demand for the 


lowest priced high quality speed truck on the market. It 
was a fast seller from the very start. 


Other Ruggles models ranging from 2,500 to 6,000 Ibs. give 
you a complete line that meets all demand and all compe- 
tition. Prices are right—quality is unsurpassed. 

Now is the time to connect with this consistent money 
maker. The truck business is getting better every day and 
1924 will be a big year for Ruggles dealers. 

If you are in open territory write for full details of the 


Ruggles franchise. It is the best truck sales agreement 
ever offered. 


RUGGLES MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
Saginaw, Michigan 
Canadian Factory, Ruggles Motor Truck Co., Ltd., London, Ontario 


RUGGLES 


The World’s Greatest Truck Value 


seanainesiiniesil 
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Throwing a Flashlight onthe 
Fraudulent Bankruptcy 


(Continued from page 18) 


that he was penniless. As a result of 
these investigations; how the bankruptcy 
arose, how much assets were available, 
and what was the most advisable proced- 
ure to follow were questions that could 
be readily answered. The matters un- 
earthed in some cases were so grossly 
fraudulent that it would support criminal 
prosecution; in others, hidden assets were 
discovered; secreted merchandise recov- 
ered; payment of fictitious liabilities laid 
bare, and disclosures made by many other 
fraudulent practices. 

Many cases can be pointed: out where 
as a result of the accountants’ investiga- 
tions, various fraudulent dispositions of 
assets were unearthed, and the assets 
were recovered or a better composition 
obtained. 

But this is not the only effect of the in- 
vestigations, for besides invariably bring- 
ing about a greater dividend for the cred- 
itors, they also ward off to a great extent 
future bankruptcies of a fraudulent char- 
acter. For, bankrupts who are acquainted 
with the existing methods well know that 
a settlement is a comparatively simple 
matter to obtain if the bankrupt’s finan- 
cial condition is painted black enough. 
It does not take very much ingenuity to 
compile a statement of affairs to show 
practically no assets, and the creditors fall 
for it without even the slightest attempt 
to go into the truth of the situation, be- 
cause as some say, they do not want to 
throw good money after bad. In the 
meanwhile the bankrupt enjoys himself 
at their expense, and hard pressed debt- 
ors, seeing how easy others have “gotten 
away with it” follow suit. On the other 
hand, where the bankrupt feels that an in- 
vestigation will be made, he is not apt to 
do those things that he would otherwise 
do. The thought of being investigated 
alone will many times detef a debtor who 
would otherwise have practiced fraud, 
from so doing, because of the conse- 
quences of having his fraud discovered. 


A Proposed Solution 

What then is the solution? To begin 
with, creditors ought to insist that one of 
their number or one engaged in their bus- 
iness be appointed the receiver. Further- 
more, creditors should not turn over their 
proofs of debts and powers of attorney to 
anyone else but those who have the cred- 
itors’ interest at heart, preferably to a 
sectional committee composed of mem- 
bers of their own industry, selected per- 
haps from the local trade associations. 

Before making any disposition of the 
estate whatsoever, the creditors should 
insist upon an investigation of all the facts 
by Certified Public Accountants, whose 
duty it should be to make an unyielding 
examination of the alleged bankrupt’s 
affairs, with a view to reporting back the 
bona-fideness of the bankrupt’s position, 
the real extent of his estate, etc. The 
creditors should also see to it that the 
attorney for the creditors is truly such, 
and one whose integrity is beyond re- 
proach. And lastly, the creditors should 
firmly resolve that there will be no com- 


promise unless they are satisfied first that 
the bankrupt has acted in good faith, and 
second that the compromise is a reason- 
able one. On the other hand, it should 
be established as an accepted procedure 
that liquidation coupled with criminal 
prosecution will be followed where the 
bankruptcy is “off color’—and this irre- 
spective of the assets available in the 
estate. Once the debtor becomes aware 
of the fact that this would be the out- 
come if he did anything wrong, there is 
no doubt but that the number of bank- 
ruptcies, especially the fraudulent bank- 
ruptcies, would be minimized. 





The New Motor Transpor- 


tation Law of Ohio 
(Continued from page 15) 


supported the decision. However, it 
should be remembered that this decision 
was rendered before the present law went 
into effect. It is not at all unlikely that 
many have overlooked the following 
reservation written by Judge Day, con- 
curring, and concurred in by Judge Allen 
strongly indicating that a decision under 
the new law would probably be five to 
two in favor of the state: 

“T concur in the above judg- 
ment upon the ground that Article 
XVIII, Section 3, Ohio Consti- 
tution, grants to municipalities 
control of their streets as an 
incident to the power of local self- 
government, but in the event the 
state should by general law or 
through a commission, or other 
agency, created pursuant to gen- 
eral law, assert jurisdiction, the 
questions presented thereby are 
reserved for future determination.” 

In view of the fact that there is serious 
doubt of the principle of the Perrysburg 
decision when applied generally even 
under the former law, and in view of the 
further fact that any weaknesses of the 
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new law do not make proper and reason. 
able enforcement impossible, the expendi- 
ture of time and money to the detriment 
of the state and the people at large js 
hardly justifiable. Anything but construc. 
tive efforts would be quite hurtful at this 
time. The next natural and imperative 
step is the regulation of interstate motor 
transportation nationally through the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. Ohio 
should be gaining all the experience pos- 
sible in the regulation of motor transpor- 
tation and her motor transportation com- 
panies should be allowed to adjust their 
business and service as soon as possible 
to the new order of things. It seems quite 
apparent that this course will be followed 
and that any deficiences of the law will 
be left for correction by the next Legis- 
lature which will be in session in a little 
more than a year. 


Old Timers Club May Meet 
During National Shows 


Harry P. Branstetter, president of the 
Old Timers’ Club, reports that more than 
600 of the fraternity have registered with 
the organization for 1923. The club is 
conducting a drive for the renewal of 
memberships and the enrollment of new 
members under the new plan of reorgani- 
zation. 

The club is now distinctly a_ social 
organization which has for its object the 
promotion of good fellowship and a closer 
alliance of the old timers who may meet 
at the annual banquets in New York and 
Chicago during the national shows. From 
this foundation it is hoped to develop a 
strong body which will take an active 
part in the promotion of the automotive 
industry, good roads, legislation, etc. 

Those who have not received application 
blanks may address Harry P. Branstetter, 
2556 South Wabash Ave., Chicago. Any 
one who has been identified with the 
automotive industry for five years or more 
is eligible for membership. 
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Trailers Are Believed by This Company to be More Economical for Steam 
Shovel Transportation 
The Douglas Transfer Co., Hauling Contractors, Pittsburgh, Pa., recently added this specially designed 


trailer to its equipment for hauling its steam shovels. 
power is claimed to be hard on the mechanism of the shovel. | ; 
tractor can be accomplished in a fraction of the time otherwise required. 


permit ready loading, and unloading. 


of steam shovels under their own 
Besides transportation of the shovel on 4 
The trailer is constructed to 


The movin 


It is also particularly utilitarian in road work as it is capable of 
carrying all kinds of heavy road building equipment. 
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ROLLED STEEL TRUCK WHEELS 
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F every road were a smooth concrete 
boulevard, trucks would last longer 
and need fewer repairs. And resili- 

ency in truck wheels would be less vital. 


For it isn’t the hard, steady pull that 
tries a truck chassis to the utmost. 
It’s the pounding over cobblestones, 
the sledge-hammer blows that come 
from hitting obstructions at high 
speed, that tend to break down the 
chassis and number its days of use- 
fulness. 


In the Bethlehem Wheel, truck build- 


ers have for the first time a wheel that 
combines the tremendous strength and 
durability of steel with the resiliency 
that assists in protecting the chassis 
from the shocks of rough travel. 


The Bethlehem Wheel is resilient be- 
cause it is made of rolled steel—the 
material that combines great strength 
with the ability to “give” under stress. 


The resiliency of the Bethlehem Wheel 
lessens the destructive wear and tear 
on the chassis, reduces the cost of its 
upkeep, measurably prolongs its life. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


Sales Offices in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit, St. Louis, Baltimore, Atlanta, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Chicago and San Francisco 


BETHLEHEM 


THIS SYMBOL IN ANY ADVERTISEMENT MEANS: SEE “CHILTON U) 
AUTOMOBILE DIRECTORY” FOR COMPLETE BUYING INFORMATION 
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Buses Successfully Handle 
Traffic During Jersey 
Trolley Strike 


(Continued from page 13) 


in the interest of the bus men and 
much of their success in meeting the 
emergency was due to his efforts. As 
so much depended upon him the direct 
question was asked: “Can you handle, with 
buses, the whole traffic, if given the 
chance?” And he -answered instantly, 
“Absolutely, YES. And give the people 
100 per cent better service than the trol- 
leys did.” Notice the unselfish viewpoint. 
Nothing about making a profit. “Give 
the people service.” That motto might 
well be the text for a whole book about 
buses. 

Now the strike is over. The trolleys 
are again running and so are the buses. 
The buses achieved a distinct victory be- 
cause public sentiment prevailed. Since 
the reinstatement of the trolleys, the Pub- 
lic Service Railway Company, has applied 
to the New Jersey Board of Public Com- 
‘missioners for a ten cent fare. The board 
suggested in lieu of a flat ten-cent fare, 
a five-cent fare be established without 
transfers in congested districts, with an 
additional five-cent fare. for longer rides, 
and in counties where traffic was less 
dense to continue the present eight-cent 
fare, or four tokens for 30 cents and one 
cent for transfers. 

The communication suggested that the 
company try the board’s plan for four 
months, at the end of that period, if re- 
sults proved unsatisfactory, the company 
was privileged to come before the board 
with a-new application for a ten-cent fare. 


Since the conclusion of the strike bus 
operators of New Jersey have organized 
a state organization for the purpose of 
mutual protection, This organization will 
contest any’ attempts made to revoke 
existing permits on the grounds that they 
constitute a property right. The chair- 
man of the executive committee is Mr. 
Brewer, who is also president of the 
Camden association, mentioned in a previ- 
ous paragraph. 





Heed This Warning Before 
It’s Too Late! 


(Continued from page 21) 


vincing and the request so tactfully done 
that in a short time all the smoking in 
his garage disappeared. This sort of cam- 
paign may be supplemented with large 
posters tacked up through the garage, set- 
ting forth the dangers of fire through care- 
lessness. 
Plant Cleanliness 

A number of cities have regulations 
governing the storage of cars in a garage. 
Aisles should be left large enough 


that cars may be taken out with facility 
in time of emergency. The blocking of 
the doorway should never be permitted. 
This is a frequent fault and may cause 
considerable trouble if left to continue. 
Plant cleanliness is one of the most ef- 








fective fire preventatives. Every scrap of 
inflammable matter should be placed in 
fire-proof cans that can be purchased at a 
reasonable figure. Waste used in engine 
cleaning, becomes thoroughly oil-soaked 
and should never be left exposed. Serious 
accidents have resulted from the use of 
gasoline for engine flushing and cleaning. 
This is often unavoidable, but the work- 
man should be instructed to handle as 
little of the gasoline as possible at one 
time. 
Preach Fire Prevention 


At certain specified intervals the garage 
owner should call together his men and 
stress Fire Prevention. He should point 
out the position of all the fire extin- 
guishers, and show how they can best be 
used. If a cart fire extinguisher be used, 
he should instigate a practice drill so that 
the men are able to handle the apparatus 
intelligently. 


Above all he should stress the dangers 
of gasoline fumes. When it is known 
that from the period from 1915 to 1919, 


‘the total loss through petroleum and its 


prqducts, was $25,910,000, the import- 
ance in handling this engine fuel care- 
fully can be appreciated. 


WAKE UP TO THIS DANGER 
BEFORE IT’S TOO LATE. 





Midwest Rubber Association 
to Remain Intact 


Questionnares sent to members of the 
Midwest Rubber Manufacturers Associ- 
ation resulted in the majority of replies 
favoring the continuance of the organi- 
zation as its own unit. The questionnare 
asked if the Association desired to affiliate 
with the Rubber Association of America, 
the new American Rubber Manufacturers’ 
Association or stay intact. 
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Big Increase in Registration of 
Motor Vehicles Continues 


The remarkable increase in number of 
motor vehicles registered in the United 
States has continued in the first 6 months 
of 1923 without any sign of falling off in 
the rate, according to the Bureau of 
Public Roads of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. On July 1, 
the total registration of motor cars and 
trucks amounted to 13,002,427, an increase 
of 764,052 since the first of the year. In 
these figures allowance has been made for 
registration and nonresident registration 
as far as possible. 

The rate of increase is the same as 
that which has prevailed since 1916 dur- 
ing which time registrations have in- 
creased from 3,512,996 to 13,002,427 in a 
period of 6% years. 

Trucks and commercial cars now num- 
ber 1,371,058 an increase of 92,254 since 
January 1, and the rate of increase is 
greater than for the total registrations of 
all vehicles. 

The table issued by the bureau shows 
registrations as follows: private passenger 
cars 11,571,181; taxicabs, buses and cars 
for hire 60,188; trailers 24,111 and motor- 
cycles 141,521. The numbers of the last 
two classes of vehicles are not included in 
the registration total. 

The total registration revenue reported 
is $167,240,937 of which $134,733,225 is 
applicable to road work by or under the 
supervision of State highway departments. 

In 27 States gasoline taxes were col- 
lected, amounting to $8,669,174 of which 
$4,977,864 is applicable to road work by 
or under the supervision of State high- 
way departments,- Revenue from this 
source will be materially increased in the 
latter half of the year when the gasoline 
tax laws of several additional States go 
into effect. 

























































dealers in San Francisco, is a model which other dealers could copy to advantage. 
has the capacity for servicing twelve automobiles at one time. 


Model Tire Servic 


e and Sales Station 
This artistic tire service and sales station recently built by Brooks & Scales, Inc., Kelly-Springfield Tire 


he service station 
There are four 15-ft. entrances to the 


service station, each entrance having a wooden rolling door that rolls up. The equipment of the station 
consists of a Kelly-Springfield Tire Press of 300-ton capacity, 1 Gardner air compressor with four aif 


lines with 3 of them having 50 ft. of hose each, and a Weaver tire changer. 


Solid tires are carried in 


the service station hee ge and the pneumatic tires are carried in a special dark-proof room just off the 


office. On the roo 


of the building there is a large illuminated sign which is an exact duplicate of the 


road signs erected by the Kelly-Springfield Tire Company throughout the country. The windows are 


illuminated by powerful electric lights with reflectors. 
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Motor Truck 





Adoptions #\ \Y. 


Since January 








enomenal Record of New Steering Gear 


Although it has been in production only since January 1, the new Ross Cam and Lever Steering 
Gear has already been adopted as standard equipment and quantity orders have been placed by 
59 motor truck manufacturers. This is unquestionably a wonderful record—probably never ex- 
ceeded or even equalled by any other new and important mechanical part of a motor truck. 
However, the actual performance of this new gear has aroused such real enthusiasm wherever it 
has been demonstrated or tested that this result is only to be expected. 


—— 


PassengerCars 
Motor Buses 
Motor Trucks 
Fire Trucks 
and 
Tractors 


The Ross Cam and Lever Steering Gear offers simple construction and small size, combined 
with a maximum of power, reliability, safety and service. The long lever arm inside the gear 
develops such enormous power that steering is surprisingly easy under all conditions. The var- 
iable pitch of the cam at either extreme produces a unique accelerated action in turning which 
facilitates quick and easy control. 


Write for further information about 
this new and better steering gear. 


Ross Gear & Too, Com Pan 
760 Heath St, Lafayette, Indiana, U.S.A. 


Ross STEERING GEARS 





POWER~SAFETY~ RELIABILITY ~~ and EASY STEERING 
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An Outline of a Modern Highway Policy 


How Highways Should be Financed to Best Serve the Public 
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Extracts of an Address Made by ROY D. CHAPIN, Chairman 
Highways Committee N.A.C.C., Before Convention of 
Motor and Accessory Manufacturers’ Association at Boston 


HILE the first highway act was 
passed by Congress in 1916, pro- 
viding appropriations to the 
states to help in their highway 
construction, abnormal conditions pre- 
vented any actual progress until 1918. 

At the end of that period, there were 
but 12.5 miles of completed Federal Aid 
highway projects in the entire United 
States. Today, just five years later, there 
are 26,536 miles of completed Federal 
projects while another 14,000 miles are 
now under construction with an additional 
6,000 miles approved for construction. 

Meanwhile states and counties have 
been carrying on other programs with the 
result that there are today some 350,000 
miles of highway which have been im- 
proved to some extent at least out of a 
total of 2,800,000 miles. 

No one can tell now what our ultimate 
highway needs will be. However, the 
Federal Aid system is limited to 7 per 
cent of the total mileage which means a 
maximum allowable mileage of approxi- 
mately 195,000 miles. 


Highway Program Must be Continued 


The time has come when we must de- 
part from the conventional idea that be- 
cause highways are built from tax pro- 
ceeds they therefore constitute a public 
charge. Instead they constitute a public 


investment of first necessity and in our. 


approach to the subject, they should al- 
ways be treated from that viewpoint. 

The problem then is not as to whether 
we shall build roads but rather as to 
where and how we shall build them, and 
who is to pay for them. 

It should be evident at the outset that 
all of the roads cannot be built simultane- 
ously. The first task then should be to 
select those highways which are or will 
be used by the greatest number and im- 
prove them first. This at once indicates 
the need for a classification of our high- 
Ways into systems. 

In setting up these several divisions, 
emphasis should be placed upon the need 
for correlating all expenditures under en- 
gineering and economic supervision in- 
stead of a multiplicity of small units 
which makes for high overhead costs and 
lack of uniformity. 

The order, character and extent of high- 
way improvement should be determined 
by the relative probable future traffic re- 
quirements. No road should be improved 
unless there is economic or social justi- 
fication for the improvement. Once im- 


proved, adequate maintenance should be 
provided to insure both traffic and imvest- 
ment against loss. 


All Highway Expenditures Should 
be Budgeted 


When we turn to a consideration of 
questions of finance, the first point which 
will appeal to all business men is the need 
for a highway. This should consist of 
a complete statement of all expenditures 
proposed for highway purposes in each 
state year by year, since only with this 
information at hand, can the state authori- 
ties hope to arrive at a rational plan of 
finance. 

Necessarily these requirements sould 
be scrutinized in their relation te ex- 
penditures for other public purposes. A 
sharp line should be drawn between ap- 
propriations which are to be made from 
general taxation and those which are 
drawn from special taxation. 


General Highways Costs But Five Per 
Cent of National Budget 


As a case in point let me call your at- 
tention to the fact that while the high- 
way funds for 1921 reached more than 
$1,000,000,000, but 44 per cent of this 
was derived from current general taxa- 
tion. The remainder was obtained either 
from bonds which will be retired in many 
instances from motor fees; from Federal 
appropriations which are far less in ex- 
tent than the discriminatory Federal ex- 
cise taxes imposed against the motor 
vehicle or from direct levies against the 
motor vehicle user. 

Putting it another way, general tax 
levies for highway purposes in 1921 con- 
stituted but 5.3 per cent of the total, 
national, state, and local tax of $9,000,000,- 
000, and but 11.6 per cent of the state and 
local tax totals of $4,000,000,000. 

Thus from the standpoint of the country 
at large it is an utterly fallacious opinion 
that the heavy increase in general state 
taxes has been due to the highway 
program. 

Actually if we could but know the full 
extent of the savings effected, the in- 
creased valuation of land made possible 
and similar factors, we would find that 
the highway program has been returning 
a distinct revenue instead of operating as 
a cost charge to the tax payer. 


Costs Should Bear Relation to Benefits 


Once we have a yearly budget before 
us, then, the next question is how best 
to levy the charges in a manner which 


will reflect equitably the relation between 
cost and benefit. 

This leads immediately into an investi- 
gation of the influence of highway con- 
struction, maintenance and use. First in 
importance come those general influences 
which directly affect education, health, the 
national defense, the postal service, rural 
life, the cost of living; in short all of the 
elements which go into modern life in 
America. 


Application Will Vary From State to State 


Here then are presented some of the 
larger aspects of benefits. derived from 
highway improvement. When it comes 
to their application, it will be found that 
the program will vary in the several states 
according to the present stage of develop- 
ment of the system, the comparative 
traffic needs, relative wealth and other 
factors. 

There are some points, however, which 
can be definitely laid down as sign posts 
which may be safely followed and these 
I should like to quote as the joint ex- 
pression of committees of the American 
Association of State Highway Officials, 
the Investment Bankers Association of 
America, the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and representatives vi 
the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads whose 
members have been studying these ques- 
tions over a long period of time: 


a. States in the initial stage of high- 
way development should issue bonds 
to defer that portion of the annual 
charge for construction which would 
overburden either property or the road 
user. 

b. States where original construc- 
tion programs are well under way can, 
in the main, finance normal new con- 
struction from current funds utilizing 
bond issue funds to defer the cost of 
special projects. 

c. States where original construc- 
tion is largely completed are concerned 
chiefly with maintenance and recon- 
struction, and should depend on cur- 
rent funds save in cases of emergency. 

d. The maintenance of interstate 
and state highways should be a charge 
against the road user. 

e. Roads serving a purely local pur- 
pose will generally require only light 
upkeep and should properly be a 
charge against the adjacent property, 
which in these cases is the first and 
often the only beneficiary. 

f. No road should ever be improved 
to an extent in excess of its earning 
capacity. The return to the public in 
the form of economic traffic is the sole 
measure of such improvements. 
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Coast to Coast Service 


Supplementing the truck makers’ facilities, 
Russel parts stocks are maintained at the 
following points: 


Motive Parts Corp., 796 Tenth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
W. B. Bearing Co., 452 N. Broad St., Newark, N. J. 
Swain-Hickman Co., 2116 Market St., Phila., Pa. 
Swain-Hickman Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Motive Parts Co. of Pa., 237 N. Sheridan Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


E. A. Jenkins, Columbia, S. C. 


Sanders Truck Co., 12th and McGavock Sts., Nash- 
ville, Tennessee 


Motive Parts Co. of America, 1907 E. 13th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Motive Parts Co. of Ameriea, 116 E. Spring St., 
Columbus, Ohio 


Harry P. Anderson Co., 5948 Second Blvd., Detroit, 
Michigan 


T. H. Baker Truck Service & Storage, 906 Chippewa 
§t., Flint, Mich. 


Northern Automotive Supply Co., 5th and Saginaw 
Sts., Bay City, Mich. 


Automotive supply Co. 219 Tuscola St., Saginaw, 
Michigan 

Automotive Parts & Service Co., 317 Kalamazoo St., 
Lansing, Mich. 

Wilbur E. Smith, 737 Bond Ave., Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 


Motive Parts Co. of America, 506 N. Delaware St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Motive Parts Co. of America, 2311-15 Indiana Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Motive Parts Co. of America, 1204 W. Grand Ave. 
Des Moines, Iowa 


= Engine Service Co., 3923 Washington Ave., 
. Louis, Mo. 


Auta, Pars Supply Co., 1819 Grand Ave. Kansas 


Gaines Motor Sales Co., Wichita Falls, Texas 
Buda Engine Parts Co., 1055 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 


Lambert Garage pon Co., 357 Van Ness Ave., 
San Francisco, Calif 


Lambert Garage Sales Co., 1416 S. Los Angeles St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Garden City Sales and Service Co., 135 Market St., 
San Jose, Calif. 


Bearing Supply Co., 223 D St., Marysville, Calif. 


Coast Motor Parts Co., 1265 Fourth St., San Diego, 
California 


Oregon Parts Company, Sixth and Flanders, Portland, 
Oregon 


Hayes-Anderson Co., Vancouver, B. C. 
Motor Service Corp., Monte 483, Havana, Cuba 





Russel Axles Should 
be Under Your Trucks 


For Efficiency. 


For Strength. 


For Service. 


The same high mechanical efficiency 
under any condition of speed, load 
and road—because only gears of roll- 
ing contact are used. 


The chrome nickel load axle carries 
all the load; and it is shaped so the 
sections are proportioned to the 
strains. The special bevels, too, give 
extra strength at a point that is 
often troublesome. 


Russel nation-wide service gives 
dealers an adequate stock of parts 
nearby to draw on. 


Let us send you full data on Russel Axles adapted to 
your requirements. 


Russel Motor Axle Company 


Division of McCord Mfg. Co., Inc. 


DETROIT 





MICHIGAN 


TRUCK AXLES 
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Personals 





Forrest J. Alvin, a pioneer in the industry, 
and well known through his connection with 
the U. S. Motor Truck Co. -of Cincinnati, 
where he served as general manager, is 
now secretary and director of sales of the 
Eagle Carburetor Co., of Cleveland. 


F. C. Ames has purchased all of the capital 
stock of J. C. Heard in the Ames-Arimond 
Automotive Electric Co., Duluth, Minn., and 
will personally supervise its affairs. J. C. 
Heard has completely severed his connec- 
tions with the company. 


J. L. Brownell, formerly with the General 
Motors Truck Co., Pontiac, Mich., and re- 
cently with the Buick Motor. Co., Flint, 
Mich., is now advertising manager of the 
Republic Motor Truck Co., Alma, Mich. 


D. A. Burke, who has been in charge of 
the eight branches of the Peerless Motor 
Car Co., Cleveland, for the past several 
months, has taken complete charge of the 
branches and all other mediums of distribu- 
tion with the title of vice-president and 
director of sales. 


L. E. Christopher has severed his connec- 
tions with the American Bronze Co. of 
Berwyn, Pa., and will take the position of 
sales manager of the Buckeye Brass and 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O.. 


Francis B. Davis, Jr., has been made gen- 
eral manager of the duPont Company’s 
Pyraline Dept., succeeding R. R. M. Car- 
penter. Mr. Davis is a former General 
Motors employe. 

Re G. Ewell has resigned as advertising 
manager of the Auburn Automobile Co. and 
has joined the Wayne Tank & Pump Co., of 
Et... Wayne, Ind., as advertising manager. 
“sShelby Falor, former president of the Falor 
Rubber Co., of Akron, has become sales 
manager of the Columbus Tire & Rubber 
Co., at Columbus, O. He was for 20 years 
a member of the board of control of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Henry Farrington, formerly with the 
Better Tires Co., of Chicago, has been made 
advertising manager of the Mason Tire & 
Rubber Co., at Kent, O. 


Elliott B. Field,- formerly of Detroit, has 
been appointed advertising and publicity 
manager for the Kissel Motor Car Co., Hart- 
ford, Wis. Mr. Field has had considerable 
experience in the advertising business and 
was at one time with the sales and advertis- 
ing departments of the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co. 

William B. Hall, formerly with the Green, 
Fulton, Cunningham Co., Chicago advertis- 
ing agency and Bryce R. Muir, formerly 
with Howard-Garfield-Gray, Detroit, have 
joined the staff of Brotherton Co., Detroit 
advertising agency. 

W..P. Held, manager of the New York 
branch of the Sterling Motor Truck Co., of 
Milwaukee, Wis., for the past nine years, 
has been called to the factory to serve in an 
executive capacity. 


Jack Kirk, salesman for the Thermoid 
Rubber Co. for the past 14 years, has joined 
the sales force of the Amco Manufacturing 
Co., of Indianapolis. He will have charge 
of the recently opened Amco office in New 
York. 

Harry D. Kline, for the past three years 
advertising manager of the Corduroy Tire 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., has resigned to 
become associated with the Brearley-Hamil- 
ton Advertising Agency, Grand Rapids. 


Russell C. Lowell has been appointed di- 
rector of the technical department of Emer- 
son B. Knight, Indianapolis advertising 
agency. 
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J. H. Malone announces his resignation as 
vice-president and general manager of the 
Hudson Motor Specialties Co.; the Hudco- 
Ford Co. of America; the Flexo Company of 
America and the Magneto Horn Company 
all of Philadelphia. 

W. H. Metcalf, branch manager of the 
Wire Wheel Corp. of America in Philadel- 
phia for a number of years, has succeeded 
Cc. C. Bulkeley as executive secretary of the 
Philadelphia Automobile Trade Association. 
Mr. Metcalf has been active in the Motor 
Truck Club of Philadelphia, the Philadelphia 
Automobile Accessories Business Assn., and 
is a member of the Pennsylvania House of 
Representatives. 

E. P. Newins, formerly in charge of the 
sales promotion for the Graham Brothers 
Motor Truck Co., of Detroit, has joined the 
Stewart Motor Corp., of Buffalo in a similar 


capacity: 


W. °C. Rayfield has resigned his position 
with the Rayfield Carburetor Co., of Chicago 
and has joined the sales force of the John- 
son Carburetor Co.;, of Detroit. 


Harry C. Reynolds has been appointed 
sales manager of the Clark-Turner Piston 
Co., manufacturer of DeLuxe pistons. He 
has been with the company for the past 
two years in the capacity of factory repre- 
sentative in the Northwest. 


B. E. Stimson, zone sales manager of the 
Minneapolis branch of the Chevrolet Motor 
Co., has resigned on account of ill health. 
He is succeeded by L. B. Barnes, formerly 
assistant sales manager. 


Walter Robbins, formerly vice-president of 
the Wagner Electric & Mfg. Co., has been 
elected president of the Marlin-Rockwell 
Corp., and all its subsidiary companies. 


Hal Taylor has resigned as sales manager 
of the Farran-oid Co. of Akron, O. He is 
taking advantage of this opportunity for a 
long deferred vacation. His plans for the 
future have not been announced. 


George W. Tyrol, formerly with J. H. Wil- 
liams & Co., has joined the sales force of the 
Bonney Forge & Tool Works, Allentown, Pa., 
and will cover Pennsylvania, southern New 
York, New Jersey and Delaware. 





Arthur S. More 


Several months ago Mr. More was made president 


of the Selden Truck Corp., Rochester, N. Y., suc- 
ceeding Geo. Gordon, resigned. During his 
short term of office he has demonstrated his fitness 
for the position and has strengthened the position 
of Selden as a manufacturer of reliable trucks. 
Prior to becoming president he served as head of 
the Denby Motor Truck Co., of Detroit. As- 
sociated with Mr. More are Hal T. Boulden, vice- 
president in charge of sales and advertising and 
William S. Barry, vice-president in charge of 
manufacturing and production. 
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Trade Changes 








Backstrand Bros., operating the Service 
Electric Co., at 779 10th St., Riverside Calif., 
have purchased the stock and fixtures of the 
U. S. L. Service Station in Riverside and 
have moved it to their headquarters where 
they will continue the sale of Gill Batteries, 

The United States Electrical Tool Co., 
has moved its Detroit district office from the 
Marquette Bidg., to 50 Canfield Ave., BE. 
also its Columbus office from 430 N. High St., 
to 509 N. Park Ave. 

The Linde Air Products Co., has established 
a new warehouse at the B & M Wharf, Port- 
land Maine. S. W. Jordan, 11 Exchange St., 
will be in charge of distribution. 

The Marion Steel Body Co., which is to 
manufacture steel commercial car bodies and 
other sheet metal products will locate in 
Marion, OG. Thomas H. Clark and E. H. 
Fishmer, formerly of Galion, O., are back- 
ing the concern. 

The Campbeti-Ewald Co., advertising 
agency announced the opening of a new 
office at 604 Mutal Heme Bidg., Dayton, O. 
to serve the targe number of clients in that 
territory. A. E. Aveyard, assistant man- 
ager of the Chicage branch, will have charge 
of the office. 

The O. V. Badtey Co., has been made dis- 
tributor for the Republic truck for the Port- 
land territery covering all of Gregon, as well 
as southwestern Washington and Idaho, with 
headquarters at W. 9th and Burnside, Port- 
land, Ore. The firm is also handling the 
Fageol truck. 





Factory News 





The Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co., has started 
the manufacture of selid tires at its plant 
in Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Garford Motor Truck Co., Lima, O., 
has installed at Sacramento, Calif., a service 
and sales branch, in charge of R. A. Wynne, 
former wholesale manager for Garford at 
San Francisco. The branch will be located 
at 1308 K St. 

The Jennings Corp., 404 N. Richland St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., carburetor manufacturer has 
been bought by the Linn Motor Device Co. 

The Reo Motor Car Co., of California, 
operating seven branches in western terri- 
tory, now occupy their own new building at 
14th and K Sts., Sacramento, Calif. The 
building, which is modern in every respect, 
cost approximately $60,000. Jerry R. Adair 
is resident manager. 

The Mengel Body Co., Louisville, Ky., has 
completed the construction of a $1,000,000 
plant which will be used in making com- 
mercial bedies fer Fords, Stars, Chevrolets 
and Overlands. Production has started with 
500 men. 

The American Chemical Paint Co., Ambler, 
Pa., is building a new plant which will be 
devoted to the manufacture of A. C. P. 


‘ chemicals fer the removal and prevention of 


rust. It is expected that the new factory 
will be ready November 1. 

The Republic Rubber Co., is now experi- 
encing a2 .minimum output of 1000 tires 
daily. Solid tire manufacturing has _ in- 
creased 60 per cent. 

The Packard Etectric Co., Warren, O., is 
breaking ground for a $350,000 addition to 
its plant on Dana Ave. The new building 
which will be of two stories, will be finished 
by January 1. 

The Norma Co., of America has placed 
contracts for the erection of the first unit 
of its new plant upon its property recently 
acquired at Stamford, Conn. 
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On the radiator 
of every Acme 
is this seal of 
Dependable 
Performance. 


Trade-Mark 
registered U.S. 
and other coun- 
tries. 


“As Long as We Sell Motor Trucks 
We Shall Always Represent Acme” 


—Says the Acme Sales and Service Co., of Pittsburgh 


And the letter in which they give this unquestionable proof of their satisfac- 
tion with the Acme franchise sums up the reasons for it: 





1. The known quality of the truck gives the dealer confidence in his selling, and 


















The Truck satisfies the customer that he is buying the best truck he can get. 
= Moved 2. Frequent resales; a customer once sold on Acme always buys Acmes. And, 
own 


more than that, his enthusiasm advertises them. 
When Acme 
trucks moved 
the entire town 
of Jennings, 
Michigan, this 
church, 70 feet 
high, was one 


3. Wide range of sizes; certainty of suiting any customer’s wants with an Acme. 


4. Strong co-operation from the factory in sales and service. 


of the hun- Join your forces with this high-powered selling organization, to 
a build a fine, solid income for yourself. Write us today for details 


work was done 
by an Acme 
truck and an 
Acme-designed 
trailer. 


about the Acme Franchise. 


ACME MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
536 Mitchell Street Cadillac, Mich. 
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